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SABINA. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Neat was their house, each table, chair, and stool, 
Stood in its place, or moving — moved by rule." — Crabbs. 

Neyee was a mansion better ordered than 
that in which Mabel Snow passed her infancy 
and childhood. 

She was the second daughter of a very 
wealthy timber merchant who belonged to 
. the Society of Friends. 

His wife and himself were of the strictest 
of the sect, having become convinced Quakers, 
i.e.y not born in the society, but entering it on 
conviction, after they had attained a mature 
age. 

She was a stern, hard-headed woman, who 
had enjoyed sufficiently the things of this 
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world, and had seen the vanity of them, before 
she had cropped her soft brown hair, and 
covered her head with a Quaker^s cap. 

Indeed one of the children had dislodged 
from the bottom of a chest on one occasion 
a miniature set in a gigantic locket, represent- 
ing " the mother,^' as she was called in the 
family, in a black hat and white feather, and 
a scarlet riding-habit. It was looked at with 
awe, and concealed again immediately, as 
giving an indication that " the mother " had 
at one time been less perfect than they had 
ever known her. 

Rachel Snow's ambition had been formerly 
to lead the hunting field in her scarlet dress. 
Now it was to govern, not only her husband 
and her family, but to influence by her talent 
the sect to which she had allied herself. 

She was pleasant to look at — ^now in her 
fortieth year — a faultlessly fair skin and 
pink cheeks, with bright blue eyes, almost too 
bright and piercing, and her rather too plump 
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bosom was shaded by a white muslin kerchief ; 
and over her shoulders, to which it was con- 
fined by two pins, hung a drab-coloured shawL 
Her dress was of grey silk, and her whole 
appendants betokened the most scrupulous 
care and neatness. 

Precisely at half-past eight o'clock in the 
morning, without reference to differing 
seasons, the breakfast bell rang, and the 
mother made the tea for her husband, and 
allotted to each child his allowance of bread 
and milk. Tea was too expensive a luxury 
at ten shillings per pound for the yoimger 
members of the family, and sugar was not 
permitted to any, as it was then bought by 
the tears and groans of slavery. 

At nine o'clock the father started for his 
counting-house, and did not return till six in 
the evening, when he dined alone with his 
wife, the children having partaken of their 
meal at one o'clock. When the late dinner 
was concluded, they all, with the exception of 
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the infant, came trooping in to romp with 
their father, from whom came all the indul- 
gences they received, and none of the strict 
laws under which they lived. 

Poor Mr. Snow had given up his creed, at 
the endless solicitations of his wife. He had 
kept his allegiance to his Church, so long as 
he had strength to resist, but her power in- 
creased as his dwindled ; and at length his 
coat lost its rolling collar and became of the 
orthodox cut and colour, and he was carried, 
an unresisting victim, in a large covered spring 
cart, to the meeting of Friends every first day : 
a carriage and pair would have been too great 
a pomp and vanity for these strict Quakers. 

The small ornaments about his room — the 
framed engravings in which his heart had 
delighted — disappeared one by one. The 
woodman, with his background of snow, 
whose long face had for years looked wist- 
fully out of the picture into the warmly- 
curtained and carpeted room, and the " Do- 
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mestic Peace/^ representing a handsome young 
man in profile, sitting negligently outside 
a cottage shadowed by gigantic hollyhocks, 
and gazing lovingly on a sweet-looking woman 
and her child, doing nothing in particular ; — 
Mr. Snow saw these depart, and groaned in 
spirit One treasure remained, a circular 
mirror, which had belonged to his mother, 
and had so often represented the family circle 
of his youth, diminished into fairy sizes. 

He had enjoyed to see his own dining 
table, and his wife's comely form, and the 
prettiness of his children, made prettier and 
more delicate in the reflection ; but the harm- 
less glass was doomed, and a deeper red in 
the circle on the crimson flock paper where 
it had occupied a place, seemed to blush for 
its absence. 

Women so love power that they enjoy its 
exercise on the minutest subjects; and as 
land, on which the sea has begun to encroach, 
is nibbled inch by inch into the swallow of 
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the Toracioiis ocean, the man's, if a softer 
character, is ahsorhed by constant action of 
the stronger on its surfEice. 

Mrs. Snow abstained totally firom all 
fermented fluids ; her husband, on the con- 
trary, enjoyed his half-bottle of port every 
day after a dinner, which he expected to find 
well cooked and of good material Like poor 
Louis of France, he was fond of pastry. 

^ Will the mother order any mince-meat to 
be made this season, dost thou know 1 " he 
said timidly, one evening to his eldest girl, 
who had come in with the rest for her evening's 
enjoyment. 

The query was made at his wife, but 
addressed to her favourite child. The 
daughter looked at her mother inquiringly. 

"Thou art a great deal too fond of 
pampering thine appetite, Friend Snow. It 
is not fitting that mince-meat should be made 
to minister to thy carnal desires.'* 

Friend Snow succumbed. How could he 
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do otherwise when his wife's blue eyes 
gleamed menacingly at him, and her hand 
was raised in admonition ? The port wine 
was the next object to be attacked. She 
knew that to deprive her husband suddenly 
and entirely of the amount of stimulant to 
which he had been accustomed since boy- 
hood would probably injure his health, so 
her first step was to change the pint and-a- 
half decanters to three which contained half 
the quantity: for if the truth must be con- 
fessed, Friend Snow was sometimes in the 
habit of taking an extra glass out of the 
allowance intended for the morrow, when 
a Uttle more fatigued during the day, or a 
little increased exhilaration in consequence 
of a fortunate stroke of business, inclined 
him to indulgence, and necessitated the 
opening of a fresh bottle on the following day. 
Walter cannot drink more than he ought, 
if he have it not to drink, was the incon- 
trovertible fact stated to herself by the female 
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Friend, as she ordered the servant to decant 
half a bottle into a small decanter. 

The unhappy man saw it, and made no 
remark. It was a silent reproof to him for 
various little excesses of which he was now 
and then guilty. He felt the reproach and 
bore it manfully, fearing that a storm might 
come, if he remonstrated ; so he drank the 
reduced quantity, and went his way, lest a 
worse thing should befal him, and the wine 
disappear altogether. 

One evening, when the party were gathered 
round the evening fire, one rebellious boy 
mounted on the back of his father's chair 
with his legs round Friend Snow's neck, and 
a beautiful child of five years was danced 
upon his knee, a female servant knocked at 
the door and said that a woman in distress 
wished to speak to him immediately. 

The Friend rose slowly — ^he did not like 
being disturbed when his day's work was 
oyer, and he had begun to enjoy himself. 
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He expected a claim either on his comfort or 
his purse, or both ; but with human imper- 
fections both the husband and wife were 
thoroughly good, conscientious people. So 
he repeated to himself — "Whoso hath this 
world's good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him ? " So 
he followed the servant to the back door, 
where he found a woman, whom he recognised 
as being the sole attendant of a poor widow, 
who inhabited a ruinous house, about a 
quarter of a mile from his own substantial 
mansion. 

" Oh, sir ! please will you come to missus. 
She is a dying, and only the child there, and 
I dare not go for a doctor, 'tis so far." 

"I will come, friend. Go back. I will 
follow thee.** And he returned to the dining- 
room to say whither he was going. 

Mrs. Snow arose and procured from her 

* 

spirit-stand brandy, and from her medicine- 
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chest salyolatile. She had ever at hand 
everything which might be required on an 
emergency. " Thou mayst find these useful, 
perchance, or, as I should more correctly say, 
as it may be ordered, seeing that chance is 
not recognised by a Christian people. If I 
can aid thee in thy ministration to the 
widow, and it may be to the orphan, I will 
join thee at the bed-side, if thou wilt send 
for me. Sarah had better accompany thee, 
as thou mayest need a messenger.*^ 

Mrs. Snow allowed her children to romp 
till they were tired, and then astronomical 
and geographical games for the elder children 
and dissecting maps for the younger ones 
finished the evening, and the mother went to 
bed and slept sweetly, though she knew her 
husband had not returned. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

'' She was a wayward, elfish child, 

"With hair unkempt and gleaming eyes, 
Whose steps nnwatched had wandered wild 
Beneath bright suns, or sullen skies. " 



The next morning Mr. Snow walked into 
the breakfast-FOom just as his wife had made 
the tea. 

" I have brought thee a small charge for 
the present, Rachel/* said he, referring to a 
little child, who seemed about eight or nine 
years old, in a shabby black frock, whom he 
led by the hand. 

"Thou hast been up all night,'* said the 
quick-eyed woman, glancing at the soiled face, 
dishevelled hair, and tumbled frock of the 
stranger. " Poor child ! I will take thee to 
Betsy.** 
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The stranger griped the hand of the kind 
man who had brought her, the only one not 
quite a stranger in a room fiill of unfamiliar 
faces, but had to yield to the determination of 
the mistress of the house, who hurried her 
oflF to be attired in a suit belonging to one of 
her children, whose size most resembled that 
of the orphan. The stranger submitted 
cheerfully to the necessary ablution and 
brushing ; but on the attempt to attire her 
in a nankeen suit of the Quakeress, she 
rebelled and insisted on having the old black 
frock replaced. 

" I will wear black for papa and mamma ! " 
and she sobbed so violently that the kind- 
hearted Betsy, weeping also, brought her a 
cup of tea and some bread and butter from 
the kitchen, feeling that she should not like 
to show a blubbered face in a room full of 
strangers, were she in sorrow. 

Before the ringing of the bell for the 
servants to attend in the breakfast-room to 
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listen to a portion of the holy scriptures, the 
stranger child had disappeared, and Betsy 
was scared at being unable to produce her 
charge. Her absence was observed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Snow, but not commented on till 
after the reading of the chapter was con- 
eluded. 

Mr. Snow always read in terror of the 
criticisms which he knew his wife to be 
making on his elocution and manner of de- 
livery, and shrank from the keen flame of 
the blue eyes, tranquil as the body looked 
to which they belonged, and quiescent as 
were the plump arms crossed over the 
rounded figure. 

After the reading, the group remained 
silent and motionless for a time, during 
which space they were supposed to be medi- 
tating on the holy subjects they had just 
heard. 

This might sometimes be the case with the 
parents Snow ; but if the thoughts of the 
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net bad heea jnodaimed they might on this 
oocasLon have heea thus rendered — 

Bhoda Snow : The bans for break£ist were 
stale— I hope we have reached the bottom of 
the tin« 

Mabel Snow : Why did the litde girl 
wear that ngl j black irock I 

Clara, Snow : Beuben is a nan^ty bo j ! 
He broke mj doll's nose. 

Reuben : If I ]dck gently I may scra^ off 
a large bit of paint from my chair, and not 
be found out 

Cook : I don't think Betsy is so well to 
look at as Eichard is always saying. 

Betsy : I wonder if cook saw that bit of 
bacon that went out. I should like to save 
it for DicL 

The &ther, having made a rough mental 
calculation of how much time he should have 
to spare, gave the signal for dismissal by 
rising. 

*" What hast thou done with the little girl, 
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Betsy ? " he said, as sternly as he could 
compel his utterance to be. 

" Please, Friend Snow, she slipped away in 
a moment, I do not know where." 
. " It was very careless of thee to lose the 
child," said the female Friend, " I think," 
turning to her husband, " if thou hast time to 
call in, thou mightst have time to find her at 
her own home." 

" Thou wilt do well to send Betsy. I shall 
not have time to return with her, and it is 
not fitting that the little child should dwell in 
the house of mourning." 

" I will do so. Friend, although I do not 
hold it to be convenient as a rule that 
female servants should go forth from the 
house." 

"But thou wilt just this once 1" 

" Thou hast said it, father," said the wife, 
who gave way, or rather made a show of 
doing so, in trifles, that she might govern in 
essentials, and who frequently addressed him 
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by the name by which he was designated by 
the household — " the father." 

When Friend Snow reached the lonely 
house, which was large, rambling, and dilapi- 
dated, and which, having been left to fall by 
degrees, had been rented by the widow for a 
trifle, he found the servant putting aside the 
remnants of her morning meal, and inquired 
if the child had returned. 

She had not seen her, but owned that she 
had heard a noise in the death-chamber, but 
had not had courage to seek from what cause 
it had arisen. 

Friend Snow, who was not troubled by 
terrors of objects either natural or super- 
natural, proceeded to the chamber of death, 
and found the orphan stretched by the side 
of her dead mother, with her arms thrown 
over the unyielding breast. 

" Thou canst not stay here, poor child ! 
What is thy name ^ Sabina ? That is an 
unusual name, surely !*' 
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**Sabina, thou wilt meet thy mother in 
heaven if thou art good/' 

*' I don't want her to be in heaven/' replied 
the child. " She is no good to me there — I 
want her here/' 

" Hush, Sabina, thou shalt go to my house 
for the present. Afterwards thou shalt see 
thy mother once more ; but thou art in the 
way now. I will bring thee hither myself 
to-morrow/' and Betsy having arrived, he 
directed the maid to take the child to his 
house with as many of her clothes as she 
could carry. 

The child thus returned to the house of the 
Quaker, was conducted safely thither by 
Betsy, men-servants, excepting coachmen and 
grooms, being considered unfitting attendants 
on Friends sixty years since. She was led 
by Betsy into the school-room, where sat the 
mother surrounded by her daughters in their 
occupation of needlework. Rhoda was stitch- 
ing shirt collars and wristbands for her 

VOL. I. 
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father's, shirts with extraordinary precision 
and neatness ; Mabel was drawing the threads 
from some Irish linen intended for glass cloths, 
for the purpose of hemming them in an exactly 
straight Une ; the youngest girl was learning 
to knit, the mother, with exemplary patience, 
taking the begun garter from her hand every 
two minutes to recover the dropped stitches. 

" Thou hast come back,^' said Mrs. Snow, 
quietly to Sabina, and the tranquillity of her 
tone kept down the storm of sobs and cries 
which rebelled in Sabina's breast. 

" Thou wilt like to sit down and sew whilst 
my children are engaged at their occupations. 
I will give thee a tea-cloth to make. Hast 
thou a thimble ? " 

Sabina replied with a little gasp that she 
did not know. 

" We will find thee one. Mabel, thou canst 
lend friend Sabina thine, as thou canst not 
use it whilst thou art busy with the threads.*' 

Mabel presented the thimble, gravely. 
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which Sabina immediately placed on the 
wrong finger. 

'' Dear, dear ! " said Friend Snow, " I fear 
thou dost not know how to work. How very 
sad ! *' and she looked at the child with real 
pity. "But do not lament on that account. 
Sit down on this little chair by my side and I 
will teach thee/* So the Friend turned- down 
the hem of the glass cloth in a straight line, 
and fastened, or, in female parlance, tacked it, 
that it might not waver under Sabina's un- 
skilled fingers. The child first unthreaded 
her needle, which Mabel re-threaded silently 
and instantaneously, and then Sabina awk- 
wardly pricked her fingers, and a crimson 
drop stained the cloth, into which she had 
not as yet succeeded in placing a single 
stitch. 

None of the children spoke a word during 
the three hours devoted to needlework, and 
presently the mother took up a book, begun 
seemingly at some previous time, for the 

2 
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mark was in the middle of the volume. It 
was entitled " The Influences of the Spirit, 
as exemplified in the guidance of Members 
of the Society of Friends," and consisted of 
anecdotes of the circumstances under which 
certain individuals had been conducted from 
danger to safety by attention to the inward 
promptings of the spirit. 

" Two young Friends, a brother and sister^ 
were travelling towards London on business, 
and, as was usual two hundred years since, 
the journey was performed on horseback. 

" The brother was desirous to push on as 
far as possible before night, and insisted on 
passing an inn where the female Friend wished 
to sleep, in spite of her remonstrance ; they 
had therefore little choice when night fell 
and found them near a wayside house of 
entertainment, which stood alone in the midst 
of a moor. The female Friend was reluctant 
to enter, from an inward warning ; but she 
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disregarded the intimation, and as the people 
of the house were civil and obliging, she 
forgot that it had been felt. 

" She went to bed, and had not slept more 
than an hour, when a voice seemed to say 
unto her, * Arise! and fly, thou and thy 
brother, for the slayer of life is behind thee/ 
She had seen the room where he slept, and 
by the dim light of a partially obscured 
moon, she felt her way to his bed, and said 
in a whisper, * It has been made known to 
me that thou must rise and fly from this 
house directly, if thou wouldst preserve thy 
life.' He obeyed, clothing himself as silently 
as she desired, and she led him down through 
the darkness towards the outer door, which 
opened towards the stables whither they had 
seen the men lead their horses. As they 
proceeded, they saw a light at the end of a 
passage, and they were afraid, and crouched 
down within a dark room with an open door, 
till they saw two men, the host and his son, 
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who passed them so near that they could 
have touched them. The father bore a large 
knife, and the son a cord. * I will manage 
the man — you shall silence the girl/ said he. 
* Shall I strangle her with this ? ' replied the 
younger man. The Friends saw them ascend 
the steps leading to the room they had just 
vacated, and hastened to the stables, from 
whence they took their tired horses, and 
urging them to speed, they fled over the 
moor, towards the friendly shelter they had 
previously passed, not venturing, with tired 
animals, to attempt an unknown distance in 
the darkness, and thus owing their safety to 
the monitions of the spirit.^' 

Whilst Mrs. Snow read, Sabina's fingers 
were still, and her eyes were fixed on the lips 
of the speaker. The others worked on with 
placid industry, for outward signs of emotion 
were discouraged in the Snow family, whose 
feeUngs were supposed to be in subjection. 
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" Thou art not working/* said the mother 
to Sabina. "Thou hast put three stitches, 
one upon the other, and thou hast left a large 
space with one very long stitch, and that is 
all. Hast thou not been taught to sew V 

Sabina wept and was silent. 

"Do not disturb thyself — thou wilt learn 
in time. The clock is striking, fold thy work 
neatly, and go out to play with thy com- 
panions/* 

Very noiselessly they put together their 
working implements, and Mabel, taking Sa- 
bina's hand, led her to the play-ground. As 
they passed a looking glass in one of the 
lower rooms, where the children brushed their 
hair when they returned from play, before 
they appeared before their parents, the glass 
reflected the images of both children. Mabel 
was twelve years old and dazzlingly fair, her 
features were perfectly proportioned, and 
very beautiful ; they seemed to be meant to 
convey only the softer emotions and the fruits 
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of the spirit — love, joy, peace, longsuflFering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempe- 
rance. Sabina saw her own reflection close to 
this beautiful image — dark, flashing, bronzed 
by the sun, wild and attenuated — and drew 
back mortified and dejected. 

" It is the sun that has burnt thy skin,'* 
said Mabel, pityingly. 

Sabina shook her head. " No frost would 
make me look like you.'* 

And the children both hurried away. But 
in after life both remembered the contrast 
that day exhibited. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Children, like tender osiers, take the bow, 
And, as they first are fashioned, always grow, 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age we are by second nature prone." — Dryden. 

The play-ground was a large field, round 
which was a broad gravelled walk, and at 
the upper end there were rows of small 
gardens, divided from each other for the 
little Snows then existing, and an unoccupied 
space for the requirements of any future 
Snows. 

There was also a well-built room, in which 
they had their teas and luncheons in summer 
weather. During play-hours, they were left 
to their own devices, without the supervision 
of their elders ; seeing that Rhoda was but 
fourteen, and Clara five years old, they got on 
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without more than the usual number of mis- 
chances. In a drawer in the cottage, as it 
was called, there was a roll of diachylon plaster 
and a pair of scissors, with some rag, so that 
Rhoda might attend to cuts and bruises with- 
out waiting to obtain assistance from the 
house ; and Sabina, whose Ufe had been a 
series of makeshijisy was astonished at the 
wealth expended in contrivances for the 
amusement and welfare of her new com- 
panions. 

Rhoda went off to her garden to tie up the 
carnations ; Reuben said Clara should be his 
horse, and harnessed her with two skipping- 
ropes. 

Mabel looked wistfully at Sabina, whose 
eyes were filling with tears, and whom she 
knew not either how to comfort or amuse. 
They sat down on the step of the cottage, and 
looked at the others at play. 

" I have another brother, called Luke,'' 
said Mabel, at length, as Reuben galloped 
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past them ; " I love him best of all. Whom 
dost thou love best 1 *' 

Sabina turned her head away, and said, " I 
love no one ; I have no one to love now ; no 
one who cares whether I live or die ! '* and 
she swallowed down her tears, with eflFort. 

" Why dost thou wear that black frock 1 '' 
inquired Mabel, unable to repress her curiosity 
longer. 

The answer was given petulantly, for the 
strange child was irritated by having her 
griefs thus dwelt on. 

^' Because my papa and mamma are dead ; 
and so would you, if you had lost your 
parents.*^ 

" No, I should not. Friends do not wear 
what is called mourning. They * rend their 
hearts and not their garments, and seem not 
unto men to fast ; * but, Sabina, this thing, 
what dost thou call it 1 is unsewn,^^ taking up 
a bit of crape trimming. " That is untidy. 
Wilt thou not sew it on 1 *' 
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" I have no needle nor thread,'' said the 
child. 

Her companion took from her pocket-book 
a little needle-book, containing scissors, 
thimble, needles, and cottons of various tints 
of grey and drab colours, wound round flat 
pieces of card. 

" I fear,'' said she, " that I cannot supply 
thee with black cotton. Dost thou think this 
dark grey will suffice?" She ofiered the 
needle-book to Sabina, and saw, by the awk- 
ward way in which she handled it, that she 
had no idea how to avail herself of the loan. 
"I forgot that thou canst not sew, friend," 
said the precise little Quakeress. " Let me do 
it for thee," and, selecting the darkest cotton, 
she sewed on the pendant piece of crape. 

" Did not thy mother teach thee to sew 1 " 

" No ; mamma did all the sewing herself, 
and said my attention must be given to other 
things, and that sewing could be learnt at any 
time ; " and Sabina spoke as if she rather 
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disdained the useful knowledge by which she 
had just profited. 

" And what things are those ? '^ 

" Music, singing, and elocution. My mother 
meant to have me educated for the stage. 
Do you know what is a stage ? " 

" Yes ; there are several in the green- 
house, on which the plants are placed," replied 
Mabel, with a puzzled air. 

" Oh, those are not the stages I mean. Are 
you fond of singing 1 " 

" I never heard any. Canst thou sing ? " 

" Yes, and play on the piano." 

'' What is that ? " 

" Oh, a box which makes a noise when you 
touch it." 

" Sing now, that I may know what thou 
meanest." 

Sabina said she would sing a song which 
her father had taught her, and she sang, with 
infinite expression, Campbeirs " Chieftain to 
the Highlands Bound." 
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Mabel was entranced both by the voice 
and the story. She did not understand many 
of the words, but the tragedy was clearly 
made out, and she sat silent when it was over, 
in deep sympathy with the lady and her lover, 
and with anger against the father " left la- 
menting/' 

She looked at Sabina with greater respect 
than before, and almost forgot her deficiencies 
in sewing. Still she had been taught to con- 
sider sewing neatly as the principal object in 
a girl's education, so she was resolyed to give 
her new friend a lesson in that useful art ; 
but that should be a duty — the singing was 
an amusement for play-hours. 

" Where didst thou learn those words, Sa- 
bina 1 I learn verses, but not like those.'' 

" I learnt them from hearing papa sing 
them ; but they are in a book which mamma 
had, where I often read them. Papa was so 
fond of it, that mamma let me keep it. It is 
amongst my clothes, somewhere." 
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" Wilt thou show it to me ? '' 

" Yes ; but/' Sabina added, ruefully, " I 
do not know where the clothes were placed, 
when they were brought here/* 

" After dinner I will show thee the room 
where thou wilt sleep, and then thou shalt 
put thy clothes into the drawers, and show 
me thy book. Till then we will choose a plot 
of ground for a garden for thee, and the gar- 
dener shall dig it roughly, and we will break 
the clods and rake it. I will give thee some 
flower-roots, and Rhoda will do likewise ; and 
if I have money enough of my pocket-money, 
I will buy thee some flower-seeds/' 

Sabina looked pleased ; she liked the idea 
of a garden very much ; so they set to work 
to mark its boundaries, and were so busily 
employed that they were sorry when the 
sound of the dinner-bell interrupted their oc- 
cupations. 

Their ablutions carefully performed, they 
sat in silence for a few minutes, and then a 
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universal clatter of knives and forks proved 
that the meditations had all ceased at the 
same moment. This would have been strange, 
had any heavenly inspiration been sought or 
waited for, but it was a wordless form- 
nothing more. 

The children were helped in rotation, be- 
ginning with the youngest, for, as Mrs. Snow 
sagely observed, they had most difficulty in 
disposing of their food, and would only delay 
others if they were helped last. 

Sabina, whose dinners had frequently con- 
sisted in an apple and a piece of bread, had 
no particular relish for the soup and fish, 
roast and boiled joints, and supplementary 
tarts and puddings ; she was tired of sitting 
on the high straight-backed chairs, cruelly 
made to compel an upright position to weary 
spines. She was glad when the dinner was 
over, and when a few minutes given to medi- 
tation had marked its close, the children all 
rose to leave the table, excepting Mabel, who. 
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with a flush on her face, sat still from her 
waist upwards, but was making secret and 
painful efforts with her foot to reach her 
slipper, which she had kicked off under the 
table, and dared not own it. It seemed that 
she was an old offender in this, and many 
other small faults, and had to pay forfeits 
constantly from her allowance of pocket- 
money, which generally found its way into 
the poor's-box before Seventh day came. 

After the payment of one halfpenny for 
this offence, the children went to the school- 
room for an hour and a half's sewing. Again 
and again Sabina got into disgrace with her 
work. 

She had dropped her thimble ; she knew 
not where ; it had rolled out of her tea-cloth. 
This belonged to Mabel, who wished to tell 
her, but dared not, that it was of no conse- 
quence, as she did not want to sew. Mrs. 
Snow, however, produced another, and Sabina 
began her work. In a few moments she had 
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unthreaded her needle, and tried vainly for 
several minutes to rethread it : she bit the 
end of the thread, and the moisture made it 
limp : she twisted it with her little fingers, 
which were tremulous from anxiety, and ap- 
plied it to the eye, which seemed to contract 
from a spirit of opposition, or, like a human 
eye, when approached by any opposing sub- 
stance. At length, with a flutter of hope, 
she detects that some small fibres of thread 
had been forced through the eye by her 
efforts, and seizing them, she draws it through. 
Alas ! only half of the thread follows : the 
rest is pressed against the side of the eye, 
into innumerable little circles, and Sabina, hot 
and despairing, has to pull it out again. The 
next time the needle, which seemed possessed 
by a kind of vicious vitality, suddenly jumped 
out of her fingers. She did not like to move 
from her place to search for it on the carpet, 
for Friend Snow had returned to her book on 
the Influences of the Spirit, and was relating 
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how a firiend had been directed in sleep to rise 
from his bed one night, and to walk along 
the banks of a canal, and how, soon after he 
had reached it, — ^but here Sabina's impatient 
interest in the story attracted Mrs. Snow's 
attention, and she discovered the idleness of 
the stranger child. 

Why dost thou not sew 1 '^ 
If you please, Friend Snow, Tve lost my 
needle.'^ 

" Thou shouldst call me Madam, or Mis- 
tress Snow, for that is the habit of thj' 
people. When thou art as one of u?, thou 
mayst call me Friend Snow. Here is an- 
other needle, and I will thread it for thee 
this time." 

" Oh, here is my own ! '' cried Sabina, 
gladly, seeing it glitter on the carpet. " Now 
I shall not require yours, ma'am." 

" But I must give it to thee, because I said 
I would ; and if I did not, I should tell an 
untruth," said the scrupulous lady. 

D 2 
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At length the hours of sewing, marked by 
weary sighs from the breast of Sabina, came 
to a close, and the children were dismissed 
to play till tea-time. Mabel, whose mind 
was full of " Lord Ullin's Daughter," asked 
Sabina to come to the sleeping apartment, 
which she did, and there drew from the 
meagre contents of her little truhk a well- 
worn copy of ^' Campbell's Pleasures of 
Hope,^^ and a few of the minor poems which 
graced the earlier editions. Mabel's eyes 
glistened with delight at the engravings, for 
she had never seen any such. True, " Keeper 
in Search of His Master " had had an ill-ex- 
ecuted frontispiece, but it had been neatly 
excised by Mrs. Snow's scissors so soon as 
it had been perceived. 

Mabel cared little for the grave figure 
leaning his chin on his hand, — " Andes, giant 
of the Northern Star." 

But what a charming child, looking round 
a rustic gate, at a tattered venerable old man. 
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What wonderful hollyhocks, just like those in 
the garden ! 

What a sweet mother, leaning over the 
cradle that contains her infant boy, who 
sleeps with his finger on his lip ! 

" Read it to me 1 ^' cried Mabel, impatiently. 
" Let us go somewhere out of the way of 
the others ; under the trees. Read what re- 
fers to the pictures.^^ 

" I do not think there is much about the 
pictures ; nothing to care about ; but I will 
read you about " Glenara," and about " The 
Poor Wounded Hussar/' 

" What is an hussar ? A soldier 1 Ah, 
I ought not to listen to that, for all soldiers 
are wicked.'^ 

" Surely not.'' 

" I don't know. My mother says it is 
wicked to fight ; and as soldiers fight, I 
suppose they are wicked." 

" Just as you please," said Sabina, rather 
aflfronted, as her father had been a fighting- 
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man, and all her sympathies went with 
warlike deeds. However, they sat under the 
trees, and Sabina sang and read, and read 
and sang again, till Mabel was entranced by 
the melody of her voice and the charm of 
the poetry. When they were summoned to 
the cottage to partake of hot milk, served in 
a great tin can, and currant buns, Rhoda 
looked with wonder at MabeFs face, softened 
to an expression of unusual tenderness. 

" Where hast thou been ? " asked the care- 
ful Sister. 

'^ With Sabina." 

" What hast thou been doing ? " 

'' Nothing.'' 

And Rhoda was silenced, but not satisfied. 

Rhoda addressed her mother. " Is friend 
Sabina likely to remain with thee long, 
my mother ? '' 

" Why dost thou ask ? Does it concern 
thee to mete out thy father's hospitality ? " 

" No ; only, mother, Mabel is always with 
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her ; and Sabina is not a Friend, thou 
knowest/' 

That night Mrs. Snow asked her husband 
if any answer had arrived to a letter he had 
addressed to a distant relative of Sabina, to 
whom he had written, describing her desti- 
tute state. 

Yes; only that morning the expected 
answer had arrived. " There it is,'' he said, 
producing it. " The writer is a harsh man, 
I fear,'' said the good-natured Friend. 

* 

" Haven House, Deepindalb, 
^* September, 18 — . 

" SlE, 

"I have received your letter, de- 
scribing the destitute state of the child Sa- 
bina Rock, my great niece. 

" I never asked my nephew to beget the 
child, and I consider it hard that I should 
have this burthen thrown on me. However, 
as she bears my name, ^ needs must, when the 
Devil drives,' so I send money enough to 
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pay for her coach fare, and I will meet her, 
if you will let your servant put her into the 
stage which reaches Deepindale at six o'clock 
on Thursday evening. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Michael Rock/' 

" Poor child ! " said Mrs. Snow, " my 
heart aches for her future life ; but it will 
be best for her to go at once. It may be 
ordered that her uncle may be more gentle 
when he sees her ; not that she is well- 
favoured ; so dark, beside Rhoda and Mabel." 

" 'Dark, but comely,'" said the father. 

" Thou mightst quote better parts of Scrip- 
ture than Solomon's Song, Friend Snow." 



CHAPTER IV. 

** The balls of his broad eyes rolled in his head, 
And glared between yellow and red : 
He looked a lion with a gloomy stare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair, 
Big boned, and large of limb, with sinews strong, 
Broad shouldered, and his arms were sound and strong. 

Dryden. 

A FEW days after Sabina was separated 
from her kind protectors, and sent, with the 
housemaid as escort, to Deepindale by the 
coach. 

She could scarcely repress her sobs as she 
felt Mabel's kisses on her cheeks and her 
arms round her neck, and gave expression to 
her feelings in uncouth gulps. 

She looked up into the faces of her host 
and hostess, and tried to say something about 
being obliged for their hospitaUty, which the 
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housemaid had secretly suggested, but the 
words died inarticulately. Poor child! she 
was like a climbing plant, which had just 
curled its tendrils round the shrubs in chance 
juxta-position, and now they were sent away, 
and she was packed up and sent to some 
distant, and probably inhospitable, soil. 

" We shall hear of thee from Betsy, Sabina, 
Be dutiful to thy great-uncle, and then thou 
wilt bo happy, and probably well doing/* 

Mabel retired to the garden seat, to think 
over the poetry she had learnt from Sabina's 
book, and to regret that the poems and the 
songstress had departed. 

She provided herself with a bow, which 
she induced the gardener to procure from 
an osier bed, and fashioned some wood into 
arrows, and sat sentimentally in a tree in 
the thickest part of the shrubbery, fancying 
herself O'Connor's child ; or she walked 
with down-cast eyes examining an imaginary 
battle-field in search of a wounded hussar^ 
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her lover. She had an element of romance 
about her, which her association with Sabina 
had eUcited. The struggle between this 
natural disposition and the bondage of her 
sect, was to be the bane of her happiness. 
Anything so discordant as these imaginings 
that filled her brain, with the reaUty of the 
primly dressed and stifliy modelled little 
Quakeress, was never before seen in a 
Friend's family. 

" Why dost thou walk about with thy head 
down ? Thou wilt give thyself a poke of thy 
neck." 

" Why dost thou sit in that tree with a 
bow in thy hand ? Whom dost thou mean 
to shoot ? Surely thou wouldst not destroy 
life," said the sage Rhoda; but Mabel an- 
swered nothing, and concealed for the future 
the outward expression of the occupation of 
her thoughts, and longed in secret for the 
forbidden delights of music, poetry, and 
painting. 
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Wb£3k tiie coodi stopped at the door of the 
Iiotd, a hoarse TYsce was heard^ saying to 
the coachman, "^ Three minutes late ! " and a 
hand appeared holding up a chronometer in 
proof of the assertion. Seeminglj the coach- 
man was disinclined to dispute it» for he only 
touched his hat» and said that the little girl 
and the young woman were inside. 

Lieutenant tiofk showed himself at the 
window, lifting his hat, almost rererentially 
to the beautiful Quakeress serrant on whom 
his eyes first felL She, all unconscious of 
the looks of admiration which glanced from 
under those dark bushy eyebrows, said " My 
master has sent thee thy young relative, if 
thy name be Rock. They charge thee to be 
tender to the child, who is fatherless and 
motherless.'^ 

The Lieutenant's ire was aroused ; he was 
not going to be taught his duty by a lubberly 
landsman, — a hulking Quaker, who would not 
fight for his country ; but as he was about to 
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answer in wrath, he was arrested by the 
delicate hectic which asserted itself on the 
cheek of the girl, and he changed his vitu- 
peration intended for the master and mistress 
into a civil invitation to come to his house 
and take some refreshment till the coach 
returned. The maid decUned, saying her 
master had given her money to defray her 
expenses at the hotel ; and taking the child's 
hand, she bade her '' Farewell,'' and placed 
the reluctant little palm in the bronzed 
fingers of the Lieutenant, who did not look 
as if he particularly admired his great- 
niece. 

It must be owned that she did not look to 
advantage by the side of the beautiful house- 
maid, who was dazzhng fair, and, though 
fragile looking, was rounded in figure. The 
child was lean and sallow, with enormous 
eyes which seemed to occupy the chief part 
of her face. These were wild, restless and 
dark, and looked larger from their black 
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lashes, and the purple tint which coloured 
their large orbits. 

Lieutenant Rock looked on her with dis- 
taste. She bore his name and shared his 
blood, and he saw in her face some likeness 
to his own; but he had but his half-pay, 
ninety pounds a year, and that died with 
him. 

She would be a fearful incumbrance during 
the remainder of his life ; and at his death — 
what could become of her ? He could not 
bear to think that a Rock should be reduced 
to apply for parish relief. " Well, if I can live 
till she grows up she must go out as a gover- 
ness, or a housemaid, and earn her bread.'^ 

He declined the oflFer of the porter to take 
charge of the child's portmanteau, and, fling- 
ing it across his shoulders, he desired Sabina 
to follow him. 

He stopped at a small, new, neat house, 
which stood alone, opposite the river, with 
the intervention of a grove which consisted 
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of a number of attenuated trees, which having 
been too thickly planted and never thinned, 
had run up, in the desire to obtain more air 
and sun, by overtopping each other. 

The grove was a square with broad gra- 
velled walks round it, which the inhabitants 
of Deepindale called the Parade, and where 
young ladies walked, and sighed that the war 
had taken all the young men, excepting the 
clergyman and the apothecary ; and the 
school children disported themselves on half 
hoUdays. 

The Lieutenant had painted and yellow- 
washed his house himself. It was a kind of 
ship to him. Ah ! how often he had longed 
for a ship of his own to command ; but this 
blessing had been kept for those better born, 
and with more influence and less merit than 
himself. 

Some things he had made his own in his 
naval career — truth, honour, integrity ; but 
he was severe on the infringement of rules he 
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had ever practised, and his virtues seemed to 
those less virtuous, harsh and repulsive. 

Never could such a child as Sabina have 
fallen to the charge of a protector less suited 
to the habits of her previous life. 

It V7as a melancholy day for her when she 
arrived at the small house, shadowed by the 
spindle-like trees. Some pea-soup and a very 
tiny bit of salt pork made the frugal dinner. 
Sabina ate so httle that her uncle began to 
hope that her appetite might prove a" small 
one. 

He oflFered her an apple from the dessert, 
which was duly placed every day on the 
table in a broken dish, with plates and 
dessert knives, and insisted on peeling it for 
her and cutting it up in small pieces, when 
she had preferred the primitive mode in 
which she ate hers. This destroyed Sabina's 
enjoyment of it. She would have liked to 
read a book and bite her apple simul- 
taneously. 
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Her dress was cut low, with short sleeves, 
after the custom of dressing children sixty 
years since, for it was thought, not unreason- 
ably, that any deviation from « correctness in 
growth, could thus be better detected and 
sooner remedied. However, there were dis- 
advantages in these habiliments— the under 
garments appeared, pushing up their edges 
above their proper boundaries. The shoulder- 
straps would peep out, to say nothing of the 
top of a pair of stiff stays — a pair of Mabel's 
— which would show themselves unpleasantly, 
pressed up by Sabina's position as she sat 
opposite her uncle, the lower part of them 
resting on her chair. 

Mr. Rock seemed unable to take his eyes 
off these intrusive articles. 

In vain poor Sabina tried to dislodge 
them. Her efforts to press them down were 
fruitless. 

After dinner he rang for the old servant, 
and, pointing to the child's frock, said, 
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" Take a reef up there before to-morrow 
morning." 

"Sir!" 

" Take a reef up — a running stay round 
the top/' 

The next morning he called the child 
towards him, and untying her frock-string, 
he drew it so lightly together, that her 
shoulders were drawn up to her ears, and 
looking at her with an air of satisfaction, 
declared that ^^it was all 'taut,' and as it 
should be," while Sabina swelled her chest, 
and expanded her thin shoulder, to try to 
escape from the unusual pressure. 

She dared not, in her imcle's presence, cut 
the string ; but should it break, all the better 
for her. 

She tried repeatedly, and at length the 
material that held the tape tore, and the 
Kfesome form asserted itself once more with 
wild grace, for she had discarded MabeFs 
stays, which were articles of dress she had 
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never worn till her brief visit to the Quaker's 
family. 

The Lieutenant was not thus to be beaten. 
He called old Susan to bring needles, and 
thread, and sent Sabina to bed, whilst the 
top of the frock was plaited in tight folds to 
produce the effect he had admired when the 
tape had been used. 

With more knowledge or more pity, Susan, 
though she seemed to obey orders, made the 
plaits smaller and fewer, that Sabina might 
feel less cramped ; but that spirited young 
lady, so soon as the frock was put on, stole 
into her uncle's room, and borrowing his 
razor without leave, freed herself from the 
slightest Suspicion of restraint. As Sabina 
had discarded the stays, they were no longer 
a cause of offence ; and if her great-uncle 
perceived that she had beaten him, he bore 
it with a lofty look of not finding it 
out. 

In an old bureau which had travelled 
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round the world in his cabin, the worthy 
man kept his accounts. 

Each day his expenses were rigidly cal- 
culated, and balanced at its close, ^o in- 
dulgence was permitted to himself by this 
self-denying old man ; but he had a glass of 
grog for a friend in the evening. After 
breakfitst he walked for an hour up and 
down the Parade trying to fancy it the 
quarter-deck of a ship. Then he obtained for 
a penny the loan of a daily paper for three 
hours. This brought luncheon ; some bread 
and cheese and a glass of water. Dinner 
was served at six o'clock, followed by a cup 
of coffee for himself and Sabina, and at night 
he partook of a basin of thin gruel with salt, 
whilst his friend. Lieutenant Orellan, regaled 
himself with hot whisky and water. " The 
unknown quantity '^ of expense introduced 
in the person of Sabina was a terrible per- 
plexity to her imcle. He looked at his list 
of expenditure, to see, where the diflBculty of 
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rendering justice to all was so great, what 
he could curtail or do without. 

How often ! — ^how hopelessly he went over 
the items. "I have but ninety pounds 
a-year. Had I but fifty it would be equally 
my duty to live within my income. This 
child's food, clothing, and washing, will 
deduct at least twenty pounds from the 
fifty. How is this to be met V He thought 
of the paper — ^the penny a-day for the 
news so dearly prized — ^for the only link 
which united the old man to the living, 
moving, busy world, in which he had once 
been an actor. This must be given up ; but 
it would only be one pound six shillings 
towards the twenty pounds. 

He had been accustomed to buy three new 
coats in two years. He was proud of being 
well-dressed — of looking what he was by birth 
and feeling, a gentleman. One of the coats 
must be given up, and every other article of 
his wardrobe in Uke proportion. The glass 
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of grog to his friend in the eyening ; this was 
the most painful p^lezity of all. How could 
he give up that dearly prized rite of hospi- 
tality 1 He knew that the coiufort of those 
glasses of grog were inestimable to his friend^ 
who had^ on his ninety pounds a-year, to sup- 
port a paralytic wife, whom he nursed as ten- 
derly as does a mother her sickly, fractious 
child, 

He thought, with some feeling of rehef, 
that he had just purchased four gallons of 
whisky prime cost, and discount oflf for ready 
money, and that this store would last his 
friend for some time. When it was exhausted 
it would be time enough to meet the diffi- 
culty of replacing it. 

Sunday came in the midst of these cogi- 
tations; Sunday, which was marked by a 
very small piece of roast beef, which did duty 
till the following Thursday. 

He never missed going twice to church on 
these days, but twice he considered sufficient^ 
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and when the innovation of an evening ser- 
vice was introduced, he sat at home on 
Sunday afternoons, and joined the evening 
service. 

"Novr he was to have a companion in these 
acts of duty, and Sabina, with her face 
scrubbed, her hair combed, and the strings 
of her bonnet ironed out, and her frock 
brushed and spunged, was led by her uncle 
to churcL To pay a guinea a year for a 
sitting iie could not afford ; to leave her at 
home on Sunday morning might endanger 
her eternal happiness ; to send her to sit 
among the servants, with Susan, was a de- 
gradation he could not put up with ; to take 
her into the strangers' pew, which, as few 
ever visited the remote town of Deepindale, 
was appropriated to the half-pay officers who 
congregated there for cheapness — ^to take a 
petticoat into that bachelor pew, though that 
petticoat covered the person of a child only 
ten years of age, seemed an atrocity only to 
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be equalled by the intrusion of the lady on 
Saint Senanus. 

It was the least of the evils, however, which 
suggested itself to his imagination. He 
generally was the first to enter the pew, and 
take his place at the upper end, which was 
bounded by a pillar. The church was ob- 
scure even at mid-day, the pew dark oak, the 
child dressed in black. She will not be much 
observed, he thought, if she will but be quiet, 
and not stand up on the hassock and stare 
about her. 

He was shocked to discover that the girl 
did not know where to find the places in her 
prayer-book. 

" She has been brought up as a Uttle hea- 
then,*' said the Lieutenant to himself. "I 
must try to make her a Christian.*' 

His notion of succeeding in this task was 
to dose her with prayers and sermons, which 
might make up for the deficiency of her 
early career. 
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Very tired was Sabina with * this morning 
service, the first she had ever attended. Her 
uncle had put his large hand on her shoulder, 
and forced her into a kneeling position on 
the boards, which were covered only by a 
bit of worn-out matting. Sabina grew faint 
and sick during the length of the Litany, and 
when at length her uncle's strong arm pulled 
her up, her thin knees were scored all over 
with the impression of woven flags. 

When Sabina began to look about her — not 
an easy performance, seeing that she was a small 
child for her age, without stepping on the 
tempting hassock — her eyes fell on a cluster 
of fair curls standing before her, surmounted 
by a delicate gauze bonnet. The girl to 
whom the curls and the bonnet belonged was 
standing with her back towards Sabina, and 
seemed to be about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. At the first responses, which were 
chaunted, Sabina heard a feeble little voice 
chaunting very correctly with the choristers, 
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and anmised bj die BOfaiiaik of lier head in 
ooDnecdon with die soond emitted, that the 
Toioe and the £ur curls bdongied to the same 
persML Salnna enried the \smij hair — her 
own was blad:, — she enTied die fiur sidn — 
the bad: of the ned^ so like marUe in 
whiteness and smoothness ; she eniied the 
pretty ganze bmmet, with Uoe j»pings and 
a pink rose-bud ; bat she heard the feeble, 
pains-taking roice, and felt comforted. The 
Psalms were long, and the yoong lady had 
chanted them perseTeringly and meritcnioosly, 
but she was losing power with every firesh 
yerse. By-and-bye a resting-time came, bnt 
then the hymn. For diis Sabina had re- 
served hersel£ When the voices bnrst fordi 
in the invocation 



" Lord of heayen and earth and ocean, hear as from thy 
blest alx>de!" 



Sabina, who knew every note of the music, 
and every word of the hymn, sang with such 
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wonderful power, sweetness, and correctness, 
that involuntarily every one turned to see 
whence the magnificent stream of melody 
flowed — a long resounding voice, oft breaking 
clear in solemn pauses from the swelling bass. 
Of the power every one could judge. Poor 
Mr. Rock ! A boy once went to school with 
an alarum in his pocket, in which he had 
invested all his pocket-money — the savings of 
weeks. He could not keep his hands off his 
darling, and in fingering his new purchase as 
it reposed in his trowsers' pocket, he set it 
off in the middle of his class lesson. Whiz 
went the alarum. The unhappy boy grasped 
his pocket in the hopes of stopping the ac- 
cursed thing. It was useless. Like a rail- 
ing woman, it was determined to have its 
say out, and the ire of the master, the laugh- 
ter of the boys, and the shame of its unfor- 
tunate possessor, disturbed not the even tenor 
of its way. 

Thus with Sabina's singing. Mr. Rock, 
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but for very shame, would have stopped her 
mouth with his hand ; but neither his mani- 
fest vexation at the revelation made of her- 
self by this human alarum, nor the astonish- 
ment and curiosity evinced by the stealthily 
turned heads towards the strangers' pew, in 
any way discomposed Sabina; she sang 
during aU the remainder of the service, to 
the tearful mortification of the possessor of 
the fair curls and gauze bonnet, whose voice, 
already nearly exhausted before Sabina be- 
gan, had now become entirely inaudible. 

When at length the sermon had begun, 
Sabina had managed to relieve the tedium of 
the service by taking part in it, and had got 
through the twenty-five minutes' preaching 
by trying to trace distorted faces in the 
knotted wood of the old oak pew, and in 
speculating whether angels in heaven had 
gilded wings, yeUow hair, and blue petticoats, 
like those two which stood over the altar with 
brazen trumpets in their hands, and a golden 
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ball each under one leg, which served as a 
kind of footstool, and by its position dis- 
closed the knee, above which the blue petti- 
coat was looped, and fastened by a brooch. 

" I can beat her in some ways,'' said Sabina 
to herself, as her uncle, doubtful whether to 
be most proud or most ashamed of his new 
relation, led her up the aisle to return home, 
for as she passed the pew she saw Fair-curls 
still on her knees— and, as far as her governess 
knew, devoutly praying — turn her head, and 
gaze on her with eyes wet with angry tears. 
She had been surpassed* in the accompUsh- 
ment on which she and her governess parti- 
cularly prided themselves — her voice and its 
culture, 

" In thoughts so bold can little minds engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwell such mighty rage ? ** 

The child with fair curls would gladly have 
consigned the girl with black curls to bread 
and water with solitary confinement for a 
week. 
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When the congregation left the church, 
many inquiring glances were directed toward 
the little girl, who had to run every dozen 
steps to keep up with the stride of her 
imcle. 

" What a wonderful voice ! '^ said Mr. Tem- 
ple, the German organist, to his wife. 

'* Humph ! loud enough V was the uncom- 
plimentary reply of the lady. 

" My dear, 'tis out of voices such fts the^e 
th^t the best performers are produced. You 
may direct power and cultivate it, but 'tis 
hopeless to try to do anything with a penny- 
whistle of a voice." The lady and her 
daughters were a collection of penny whistles, 
and she hated Sabina for the admiration 
expressed by her husband for the stranger 
child. 

After the small joint of beef, baked on 
potatoes in an earthenware brown dish with 
yellow stripes, had been partaken of by the 
Lieutenant and his niece and Susan, he thought 
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he would dissipate the incUnation for sleep, 
which would come oe his unoccupied Sunday 
afternoons, hy taking Sabina for a walk in 
the country, 

Sunday was a day of suppressed yawns 
with Lieutenant Rock. He dared not give 
himself the pleasure of yawning a loud hearty 
oscitation. He would have thought it showed 
a lack of reverence for the day. 

He opened no letter that arrived on Sun- 
day. He would not unlock his desk, lest 
worldly thoughts should sUp out of its re- 
cesses, and indispose him to serious reflec- 
tions. 

Yet having thus rendered his mind a 
blank, with what could he inscribe it, worthy 
the sacredness of the day ? 

The poor Lieutenant sufiered an hebdoma- 
dal martyrdom in his efforts to spend this 
awful division of time as it ought to be spent. 

It would never do to let Sabina see his 
head nodding on his breast in his arm-chair, 
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SO he desired Susan to dress her in her bon- 
net and cloak, and took her out for a walk. 

Both the uncle and niece were in good 
temper when they started, for the autumn 
sun was shining cheerfully, and making the 
yellow foliage warmer with its glow. 

The child rejoiced in movement, and flut- 
tered along like a young bird who forgets 
for a moment that a string attached to its 
leg will in a moment drag it back to its 
owner. 

The uncle could not help watching for 
coveys of partridges in the stubble ; he had 
been a keen sportsman in his youth, before 
the heavy sum exacted by government for 
a licence had placed shooting beyond his 
reach. 

No persuasion could ever induce him to 
fire at a bird without that magical permission 
in his pocket. 

" Take the keeper's gun,^^ said a friend, 
whom Mr. Rock . accompanied one day on 
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the first of September. "There are lots 
of birds, and I know you are a first-rate 
shot/' 

The Lieutenant looked longingly at the 
excellent double-barrel which the keeper 
offered. 

I have no licence/' he replied, sadly. 
My good fellow 1 No one here will dare 
to inquire. We shall not go off* my own 
estate.'' 

" I should not consider it quite honourable, 
you know. Defrauding the king, is it not ? " 
he replied, gently, for he felt that in thus 
stating his opinion he was conveying a 
reproof to his host. 

" Just as you like, old fellow ! " said his 
friend, laughing. " The revenue would be 
better supphed if all had your scruples." 

Whilst the old man was peering into a 
field over a gap in the hedge, Sabina had 
found herself a plentiful source of enjoyment 
in some blackberry-laden brambles, and by 
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the time Mr, Rock, with the quick eye of a 
sailor, had taken cognisance of the little 
brown specks in the distant stubbles, and 
counted their number, Sabina had besmeared 
her mouth, and torn her frock in five different 
places — five distinct tears, making two sides 
of a triangle, and showing a white petticoat 
underneath, caught her nucleus eyes as he 
turned from the contemplation of the par- 
tridges. 

He saw also Sabina's hands full of the 
ripe fruit, which she was cramming into her 
purpled mouth, and his ire was aroused. He 
rushed towards her with his stick uplifted, 
with no very distinct idea of striking her, but 
foaming with anger at her greediness, and 
careless disregard of the destruction of her 
clothes, so difficult to replace. 

Sabina meditated flight, but as she trod on 
a stubborn branch near its base, the upper 
portion of it bent toward her, and the sturdy 
thorns with which it was armed caught the 
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top of her bonnet, which was of white chip, 
tied with black ribbon so carefully under her 
chin by Susan, that the brambles had no 
eflfect on the sarcenet strings, but the fragile 
chip gave way at the crown, which came oflF 
like a saucer, showing a head covered with 
black hair underneath. The top was not 
entirely detached, but swung and danced in 
the air by a long attenuated piece of the 
braided chip. 

This momentary detention gave Mr. Rock 
an advantage, and he came so near to his 
niece as to catch her flying petticoats. She 
was now too determined on flight to heed 
remonstrance, and dashed away, leaving her 
frock unripped from the gathers in his hand. 

Just then the wretched uncle heard the 
sound of wheels, and was aware that a car- 
riage was approaching. There was no time 
for flight, no place for concealment, and he 
was revealed in all the light of that sunny 
Sunday afternoon, with an inflamed coun- 
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tenance and furious eyes, with an uplifted 
stick, threatening to chastise a child, whose 
disordered dress bore witness seemingly to 
his violence. 

He let go his hold of Sabina's dress, and* 
tried to stand quietly and bow politely as the 
carriage passed. 

He saw the look of quiet astonishment in 
the face of the lady, of amusement on the 
part of her son, the Honourable Wilfred Tre- 
siUian, — he saw the smirking grins of the 
footmen and coachmen, and he burst into a 
cold perspiration of rage and shame. The 
young gentle^nan was a candidate for the 
representation 'iof the borough of Deepindale, 
and had called on the Lieutenant two days 
before to ask for his vote. 

Mr. Rock had then had the best of the 
situation. He had been composed — dignified. 
Had requested time to consider before giving 
his answer ; he had told the candidate that 
there was a difficulty — that he liked his 
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principles generally, but what were his opin- 
ions on flogging in the navy 1 and did he 
intend to vote for its abolition ? because in 
that case he must decline to register his vote 
for the Honourable Mr. Tresillian. The 
gentleman fenced with the question. He 
meant to vote for the abolition of flogging, 
but he did not want to lose Mr. Rock's vote. 
Thus it had stood, and Mr. Rock felt now, 
that in the absurd position in which he had 
been seen, he had lost his vantage ground. 
The young man would never see him again 
without feeling moved to laughter and con- 
tempt. The carriage rolled on out of sight, 
and Sabina had long been beyond her uncle's 
ken or hearing. At first he thought not of 
her. He was too full of his own mortifica- 
tion to reflect where that provoking imp 
might have strayed. Then he walked up 
and down calling for her in vain — he could 
neither see nor hear her. He went back 
crestfallen, and depressed — walking slowly. 
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and found the house dark and silent. Susan 
had been to the afternoon church, and had 
not returned. No doubt she had stopped to 
tell some of her acquaintances of the new 
arrival in her master's house. 

He grew impatient and somewhat alarmed 
at the thought of the child's absence. He 
wished Susan would return, though he felt 
ashamed to tell her on what terms he and 
his niece had parted, and that he was uneasy 
at her non-appearance. He remembered that 
she was ignorant of the country, and could 
not know her way to his house, even if she 
wished to reach it. With all this, came a 
feeling of aggravation against her for the 
shame of the past, and the anxiety of the 
present time. 

Lieutenant Rock was feeble, and had been 
recommended by his doctor not to exert him- 
self, above all not to agitate himself, yet his 
heart was thumping now as he stood at the 
open door very unpleasantly, as he waited in 
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the hope of seeing that little wild black 
figure, so soon as she came within sight 
The house itself was still and dark, but dim 
lights were gleaming at the lamp-posts, few 
and far between, along the narrow street 
which led to Haven House. A soft drizzling 
rain began to fall. 

"She will get wet too, confound her!'' 
muttered the Lieutenant. 

In the mean time the sound of pattens and 
a large umbrella, its wet surface shining under 
» a distant lamp, gave token of Susan's 
approach. 

Mr. Rock observed her with some 
degree of comfort, but could not make 
up his mind immediately to announce his 
disquietude. 

Susan bustled in ; she wanted to take off 
her bed-chintz gown, and see if the pattens 
had splashed the skirt. But first she lighted 
an end of candle for that purpose, and made 
up the fire and set the tea, before it struck 
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her that she had neither heard nor seen any- 
thing of the child. 

" Where's Miss, sir 1 " she said, going to 
the door. The uncld was obliged to confess 
that she had run away from him. 

" Away ! — ^by herself! — out in the dark ! — 
all in the rain ! Master, she'll die before 
morning if we can't find her." 

" Die ! nonsense ! A little slut ! What 
should she die for ? " said the old man, in a 
hoarse voice, now thoroughly alarmed. 

" Oh, sir ! you're a gentleman that knows , 
nothing about children. Poor lamb ; no 
father nor mother to take care of her ! Where 
did you leave her, sir ? Where can we go to 
look for her ? It's so dark and wet. What 
if she should fall into the mill pond ? " 

" Why can't she stand upon her pins ? 
Why should she fall any where," cried the 
old man, taking down his hat and seizing his 
stick to go out. 

"Oh, master, let me go, you will catch 
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your death of cold going out in the wet/* 
exclaimed Susan. " You sit down and drink 
a comfortable dish of tea, and I will go out 
and look for her. ni get my nevvy to go 
with me for company ; we'll soon find her/' 
she continued cheerily, seeing that her master 
was really alarmed. 

She got ready the tea, and then went u}> 
stairs to take off the cherished dress, and put 
on a common one. 

" Damn the dress ! *' exclaimed Mr. Rock, 
suspecting why she left the room, and resent- 
ing the delay. " Can't you go at once ? *' 

Susan made no reply, but returned in a 
few moments, bonneted and wrapt in a warm 
cloak. She took up her lantern, but the 
candle had burnt out, and she had to find a 
fresh end to fit and light it, before she left 
the house, whilst Mr. Rock seemed ready to 
explode with vexation at the delay. 

" You stay here,^' he exclaimed. " Give 
me the lantern and I will go. You shan't go 
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out into the wet to look for her, a little 
limb.'^ 

" No, master ; nevvy and I will go/' 

"Well both go then," said Mr. Rock, 
" well go different ways/' 

"No, sir, that won't do; if she should 
come back here and find no one at home, she 
would be scart at the dark and go away 
again/' 

The old man still hesitated, but a flutter 
at his heart made him sit down for an instant, 
and Susan took advantage of the delay to 
seize the lantern and hurry off. 

" Don't mention it to any but your nephew, 
Susan," cried Mr. Rock, bitterly ashamed of 
the whole story. 

" Curse her ! What a little wretch she is," 
exclaimed he, apostrophising his absent niece. 
Drat the child ; where can she be now ; lying 
on the wet earth somewhere, the rain beating 
down upon her 1 Perhaps she has crawled 
to some haystack for shelter. Perhaps she 
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may have been been met by some ruflSan, 
and, Lord I ^* Unable to bear his own 
thoughts he rushed to the door, to peer into 
the darkness, to see if her little figure 
might be perceived coming along under the 
lamp-posts, stealing slowly towards her 
home. 

" She don't know where else to go, poor 
little devil, or she would not come back 
to me,'' he thought, full of remorseful 
pity. 

" Afraid of me ? — Afraid that I shall beat 
her 1 Poor girl ; where is she now 1 — cold 
and hungry, shivering under some hedge- 
will be dead probably by to-morrow morning, 
drenched by the rain, terrified by the dark- 
ness and loneliness.'' 

" If she comes back I'll be kind to her. 
If she comes back — Hark ! there are 
Susan's pattens; I'd swear to them in a 
hundred." 

He advanced a few steps from the door 
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into the rain, but his senses had deceived 
him, it was not Susan, but a woman with a 
lantern and umbrella, and a little girl by her 
side. 

"It must be her** said the Lieutenant, 
regardless of grammar, but the two walked 
on, talking cheerfully in a tone of perfect 
accord, which grated on the uncle's mind. 

Had he been as kind as that woman, he 
thought, this terrible anxiety might have been 
spared. 

He walked up and down his sitting-room 
recklessly, stopping to listen every moment, 
and hearing only the droppings of the rain- 
water from the shoot into the puncheon, dis- 
tinct and loud, at the back of the house. He 
involuntarily began to count the drops for an 
occupation, but the rising wind dashed the 
rain so furiously against the windowi& in his 
sitting-room, that he heard single drops no 
more, in the sheets of water with which the 
panes of glass seemed deluged. 
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" What a night for poor Susan, and that 
child ! ^' he exclaimed. 

He looked at his watch ; it was near eleven. 
In his misery he had forgotten the lapse of 
time. He heard a pair of pattens now — only 
one pair ; — but Sabina had none. He 
hastened to the door with his candle, but the 
wind extinguished it immediately. 

" Is it you ? '' he cried, diving his old bald 
head into the darkness. 

" Yes, sir ; 'tis Susan.'' 

" And the child ? " he cried, in a voice of 
hope. 

" No, sir ; we can't see or hear anything of 
her." 

Susan came in dripping, and shook the 
drops from her umbrella. Mr. Rock sat 
down and said never a word. 

" I went to the lane where you said she 
was picking the blackberries, sir ; and Billy 
and I looked about for footsteps. She must 
have gone through the gate, or climbed over 
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it, for she lost her little shoe. Here it is ! '* 
producing it, "but we could not see any 
more of her. You see 'tis a clover field, and 
there could not be any marks. Very likely 
somebody has found her, and taken her in. 
They would not bring her back such a night 
as this, if they could get shelter anywhere 
else, or she may have seen a light in a 
cottage window, and gone to it. They would 
take care of her, for she looks to be a gentle- 
man's child, and to-morrow morning they 
will bring her back/' These were the com- 
forting suggestions of Susan, to which Mr. 
Kock answered, only by a groan, Susan in- 
sisted on making him and herself a basin of 
gruel, and ordered him to bed. 

" 'Tis no use, I can't rest, when she's out 
in the rain,'' he exclaimed, his voice going 
off in a sob. 

"Ah! 'twill rest your poor bones, any 
way," and the Lieutenant obeyed for quiet- 
ness' sake. 
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When Mr. Rock reached his bed-room, he 
took off his coat and hung it carefully on the 
back of the only chair, and kneeling down he 
•wished to change his usual form of prayer 
for some supplicatory expressions more suited 
to his pressing anxiety. 

The nightly petitions he usually addressed 
to the throne of grace he had devoutly se- 
lected from the Evening Church Service. 

To pray in any language but that of Scrip- 
ture, or in forms of prayer sanctioned by the 
authority of the bishops and clergy, would 
have seemed to his simple mind to address 
himself to Heaven in a language which could 
not be understood, and would have been a 
useless waste of words, to say nothing of the 
chance of bringing a judgment down on his 
own head for his temerity. 

So he began. " Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech thee, Lord ! (^tis dark as pitch !.) '' 
aside, with a glance at the windows, '*and 
let not the runagate continue in scarceness '' 
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— this was uttered with a broken voice, think- 
ing of the supperless child. " Put away the 
superfluity of her naughtiness (a cut at her), 
and make every man, swift to hear, slow to 
speak — slow to wrath ^' (a reproof to him- 
self). "Pardon my offences, gracious Lord, 
and restore this child to me ; for greater love 
has no man than this, that he would lay 
down his life for his friend ; and that I would 
do gladly to have her back again,'' was a 
little natural addendum, for which he could 
find no authority in Scripture. 

He leaned his head against the side of his 
bed — that inartificial and comfortless sup- 
port consisted of his hammock slung up— and 
resting on his sea-chest, he wondered if he 
had said enough. 

His faltering voice and humid eyes might 
have pleaded for him without an uttered 
word. 



CHAPTER V. 

*' Keen and cold is the blast londly whistling around, 
And cold are the lips that once smiled upon me, 
And unyielding, alas ! as the hard frozen ground, 
The arms once so ready my shelter to be." 

Fatherless Fanny. 

When Sabina saw the angry countenance 
and uplifted stick of her uncle, her impulse 
was flight. She was very miserable in his 
house. He was to her an ugly great ogre. 

During her mother's life she had enjoyed 
unlimited indulgence, for that lady's feeble 
health would have prevented her correcting 
Sabina, had she had the desire ; but every act 
of that self-willed imp had seemed to her 
doating mother " discreetest, best." 

Whither should she go ? She cared not. 
She was not very hungry — she had eaten 
plenty of blackberries before her sin had 
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been found out. She would eat as many as 
she pleased, now she was out of the reach 
of her uncle. Under cover of his dismay at 
the sound of the carriage, she had run down 
the side of a dry ditch, or rather of one which 
seemed to her to be so. When the carriage 
had driven out of sight, she thought her uncle 
would look up and down the field for her, 
but she sagely conceived that, if she lay 
motionless, she could convey no movement 
to the bushes that might betray her, and she 
believed that the darkness of her dress might, 
combined with the rank dock leaves, entirely 
conceal her from any search, to the aid of 
which no dog was called. 

So she lay quite still, and heard her old 
uncle calling her in every tone ; first of anger, 
then of anxiety, and lastly of terror. Now 
Sabina only became more carefiil not to 
move, scarcely daring to breathe, whilst the 
angry calls pealed in her uncle's deep voice 
across the meadow. When the tone became 
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plaintive from anxiety, Sabina was half-in- 
cKned to crawl out and give herself up, but 
she argued in her own mind that her uncle^s 
auger would return all the more, from the 
anxiety he had suffered, so soon as he saw 
that she was safe, and as her frock was 
covered with dirt, she gave no sign. 

When his voice was heard no longer, she 
peered out of the ditch into which she had 
crawled, to the great detriment of her clothes, 
and the loss of one of her shoes. It was 
getting too dark to look for it in the dank 
ditch. It would have necessitated her crawl- 
ing back to look for it through the thick 
weeds and brambles, which she could not 
push aside — they were too strong and stub- 
bom. 

Whither should she go 1 

She had often thought of runniug away 

during the few hours she had passed at 

Haven House, and now there seemed nothing 

to prevent her. 
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But there were some little treasures in 
that old portmanteau at Haven House. 
Three old chains made of that delicate fabric 
usually procured in Lisbon, a guinea with a 
hole in it, through which a ribbon had been 
passed, and worn by her mother, and one or 
two books belonging to her father. The idea 
of her uncle's polluting these by his touch, 
as she would have considered it, made her 
doubt whether she should not return to 
possess herself of them, but she remembered 
the old man's angry face, and hesitated. 

She saw in what state her clothes had be- 
come : it hurt her to walk without a shoe. 
The brambles scratched her foot, the stub- 
bles pricked her legs. She sat down on the 
edge of the ditch, and tried to think. A 
drizzling rain set in and increased the gloom 
of the coming night, and Sabina, losing heart 
and courage, sobbed aloud. 

Now it happened that at the houses where 
Lady Sarah Trelusa and the Honourable 
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Wilfred Tresillian had been paying their 
visits, that astute young man had picked up 
certain scraps of electioneering intelligence 
from which he discovered that his own 
prospects in the borough were not quite so 
bright as he had been led to believe. 

Not to have to reply to the questions 
of his lady mother, whose soft, murmuring 
voice disturbed his meditations, he told 
her he would indulge in a cigar, and 
took his seat by the side of the coach- 
man. 

His thoughts turned to Mr. Rock — amongst 
so many doubtful promises his vote would be 
very important; but then, he might lose 
more by " going in " for flogging. To him it 
was a matter of indifierence whether every 
man in his Majesty^s navy was flogged daily, 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty, with 
whom he was on intimate terms, down to the 
youngest cabin-boy in the smallest vessel, so 
long as he was returned member for Deepin- 
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dale. He must do what would be most 
likely to lead to that result. 

The old man must give way. As his 
thoughts took this direction, the carriage 
rolled swiftly along the road, for it was now 
raining thickly and the men did not like to 
be wet, till they passed the spot where 
the old man had been seen flourishing his 
stick over his flying niece. He stopped 
the carriage. "Shall I open the door, 
sir 1 "' said the footman, thinking his 
young master wished to escape from the 
rain. 

" No, I shall walk home across the fields,^' 
was the reply. He laughed and kissed his 
hand to his mother, as she threw down the 
glass, and prophesied colds and coughs and 
inflammations. 

It was really but a short distance, and to 
the rich, who have abundance of warm clothes 
at command, getting wet does not mean what 
it conveys to the poor man whose only suit 
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of clothes is soaked, and who cannot afford a 
fire to dry them. 

Mr. Tresillian's desire for a walk on that 
wet evening arose fi*om a doubt in his mind, 
whether a little black heap which seemed to 
bear some form of humanity, crouched on the 
wet grass, was in reality a living child, and if 
so, whether it might be the little girl he had 
seen in the clutches of Mr. Rock ; if so, he 
might be brought into contact with that 
gentleman in a manner advantageous to 
himself BS regarded the desired TOte. by 
returning the runaway. 

Now, when Sabina saw a man advancing 
through the dusk with quick steps, she was 
seized with terror, and rose to her feet to 
fly, but she slipt about in the wet clay, and 
found that running away from an old uncle, 
with a diseased heart, was very different in 
its results to being pursued by a young man 
of twenty-five in the plenitude of health and 
strength. 
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She heard him coming, and struggled on- 
ward^ but finding that he was gaining on her, 
she dived ignominiously into a ditch in the 
hope of concealment, from whence, with a 
grasp of his powerful arm, he lifted her by 
the band round her waist, from which she 
hung like a lamb in the sign of the golden 
fleece, with head and arms and legs de- 
pendent. 

The girl was silent as a trapped wolf, 
though her heart was beating with fearful 
violence. Her captor felt it, as he passed his 
left arm round her waist, thinking the band 
would give way. 

" What are you about here ? *' 

No answer. 

" Are you Mr. Kock's little girl ? '' 

No answer. 

" I will take you home to him." 

She did not speak, but struggled to get 
away. 

" You cannot go till I give you leave — but 
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come, walk on with me to Mr. Kock's house. 
I suppose you belong to him/' 

" I belong to nobody, I believe," cried 
Sabina, with a fresh burst of tears. 

" But he takes charge of you 1 '' 

" Oh dear ! " sobbing. " I wish he didn't." 

" Why ? " 

" Because I hate him." 

" Why do you hate him ? " 

" Because he is so cross, and threatened to 
beat me, and would have hit me with his 
great stick, only I ran away." 

"Fine, consistent old man! Carries his 
principles into practice," said Mr. Tresillian, 
laughing; and then, looking down at the 
slender child, he could not help pitying her, 
when he remembered the size and apparent 
weight of the walking-stick. 

" You don't walk very well," said the gen^ 
tleman, finding it unpleasant to be crawling 
through a muddy field at a snail's pace, in 
the dusk, in a pouring rain. 
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"Tis because — because/' said Sabina, 
sobbing, " I've lost my shoe/* 

'* Wtiat a nuisance,'* cried the young man. 
" Well ! never mind — ^we cannot stay here 
all night — I must carry you,** and without 
further parley he snatched up Sabina like an 
infant. " Now, put your arms round my 
neck to steady yourself.** She did so, with 
the shame of knowing that one shoe covered 
with mud, and one stocking soaked with 
dirty water, was pressed against his clean 
trowsers. 

The first intention of the young man had 
been to take Sabina at once to Mr. Rock's 
house, but though she was not heavy the 
land was, and clung pertinaciously to the 
thin soles of Mr. Tresillian's delicate boots, 
and he found the process of walking under 
such circumstances rather more fatiguing 
than he had anticipated. His house was 
distant but a short quarter of a mile, so he 
determined to carry her thither, and to send 
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her home to Mr. Rock's, in his dog cart, so 
soon as he reached it. 

He passed through a small gate leading 
into the park, and on reaching a summer- 
house, was glad to rest for a few minutes 
imder the shelter of its roof. 

He seated Sabina on the rustic table, and 
stood thoughtfully by her side a few minutes 
in silence. The girl could only see the out- 
line of his features, made out dark against the 
grey sky, but they looked pleasant and sweet 
tempered. 

She nestled closely to her companion, and 
said, " Where are we going ? " and leaning 
her head against his arm, which she held with 
both hands, she looked up in his face for an 
answer. 

" I am going to take you to my home first, 
and then send you in my dog-cart back to 
Mr. Eock. 

Sabina hung her head, and let go her 
hold. 
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He did not notice the movement, but took 
her up again, being rested, to continue his 
walk. They proceeded in silence till they 
came near the back entrance of a fine old 
mansion, and Mr. Tresillian stopped for an 
instant, embari*assed by Sabina's weight as 
he attempted to open one of the gates which 
led to it. 

The rain was beating against them, and 
speaking was not easy, but Sabina^ closing 
her arm more tightly round her companion's 
neck, whispered in his ear, "Please don't 
send me home — let me stay with you." 

This frank proposition would have pro- 
voked Mr. Tresillian's mirth at any other 
time, but at present he was too much per- 
plexed to be amused. 

The night was so dark, and the child's 
clothes were so wet, that he thought, if Mr. 
Kock had any affection for his little charge, 
he would not feel particularly flattered by 
the way in which she was returned to him. 
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Moreover Mr. Tresillian did not like send- 
ing his horses out at night in the wet, and 
having the risk of their not being properly 
dried before they were bedded up for the 
night ; a circumstance likely to occur, if the 
servant's hall supper bell was heard as the 
groom returned ; yet, to produce this child 
to Laiy Sarah in her present condition was 
out of the question ; not if the success of the 
election depended upon it, would she consent 
to such a pollution of her drawing-room. At 
length he determined on a scheme which 
presented fewest difficulties. 

Mr. Tresillian was a gallant man amongst 
the fair sex in every degree, and was on 
particularly good terms with one of the head 
nurses of his brother's children then staying 
at Tregear, and taking Sabina still in his 
arms he entered the back of the house, and 
made his way through the lighted passages 
to his own dressing-room. 

He set her down in the room, dimly Ughted 
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by the fire only, and desired her to remain 
quiet till his return. In a few minutes he 
had explained the matter to his female friend, 
and told her how important it was that he 
should propitiate the uncle by care of his 
niece, and begged her to arrange the child so 
as to make her presentable to Lady Sarah 
Trelusa after dinner, and to prepare a bed 
for her. 

Then, rather weary with well doing, he 
prepared himself for the important meal of 
the day by a warm bath, in which he threw 
off the stains of mud and clay, which had 
attached themselves to his person from his 
contact with Sabina. 

"Dear! dear!'' said the nurse, as the 
light of her candle fell on Sabina. " Why, 
wherever have you been, miss ? Did you fall 
into the pond, and did Mr. Tresillian fish you 
out 1 Ah 1 I thought so ! Now you must 
get into a bath, and then I must look for 
some clothes for you. Let me see " — ^looking 
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at her—" Miss Edith^s frock would be about 
your length, and shoes and socks; — ahl 
your feet are very small ; Miss Adela's size 
will do best/^ 

" I fear," said Sabina, " you have no black 
frocks I don't Uke not to wear black/' 

" Who is it for, my dear ? '' 

" Mamma and papa/' 

" Well, that is right. Only you see, miss, 
if they could be asked they would not Uke 
you to take cold, and I think they would 
rather you wore white, or blue, or crimson, 
than that you should be ill/' 

Sabina was not sorry to be convinced, and 
before dinner had concluded, she had been 
properly washed, combed, and better dressed 
than she had ever been before in her 
life. 

"How stiff your hair curls/' said the 
nurse, passing the dark rings of hair round 
her fingers. 

"'Tis the rain/' replied the child. 
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" Mamma always dipped my hair in water 
when she wanted it to curl." 

"I wish our children's hair would curl 
with as little trouble/' rejoined the servant. 
" I should not be kept for two hours every 
evening papering up their heads. There 
now, youVe dressed, miss, a qtiarter spangles^ 
as the governess says. Look at yourself in 
the swing glass.'' 

Sabina felt half ashamed, and did not like 
to look — besides, a richly-worked flounce 
which terminated the skirt of her dress 
occupied all her attention. 

She had seen herself often, but such em- 
broidery never. Thus, when she was sum- 
moned to the drawing-room she had no clear 
idea of her appearance. 

The footman, opening the door, announced 
"Miss Rock,'' and sent her forward into a 
delicious atmosphere of warmth and per- 
fume, and into a blaze of light. 

Dazzled and perplexed, she looked forward 
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and saw another room, as she imagined, in 
which were seated a strange lady and her 
new friend. A little girl, in a white frock 
and blue sash and black shoes, advanced 
towards her as if to greet Sabina, who, not 
to be outdone in civility, went up close, and 
knocked her forehead against a large looking- 
glass, in which she was reflected, as she tried 
to kiss the stranger. 

Lady Sarah, in great astonishment, turned 
for an explanation to her son, who, laugh- 
ing said, "What are you about. Miss 
Rock 1 do you want to kiss yourself in the 
glass ? " 

The laughter came from behind the child, 
though she thought Mr. Tresillian was before 
her, and she turned, flushing all over at the 
blunder she had committed. 

She had never before seen a glass which 
nearly covered the end of a room. She 
looked very handsome with the flush, and 
her eyes, usually so wild and elfish, were 
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softened into an appealing look at her pro^ 
tector. Hi8 arose, and taking her hand, led 
her to his mother, "whom he had prepared for 
the visit of the strange child. 

" Did the nurse give you anything to eat^ 
toy dear ? '' said the lady, kindly ; for, 
replete with the good things of her own 
table, she felt a generous glow of hospitality 
towards all persons in general, and towards 
the little girl in particular, as a possible 
channel of good towards her favourite son. 

"Yes; thank you, ma'am. I have had 
tea and toast, and — and some chicken,^' re- 
plied the child, her hesitation having arisen 
from a doubt as to what ihe white substance 
was of which she had partaken. 

"Perhaps it was turkey," said the lady, 
meditatively. " We had turkey yestdrday^ 
Did you like it. Miss Rock 1 " 

" Yes ; thank you, ma'am.'* 

Lady Sarah had made as great an effort as 
her son could expect, and with a happy con*^ 
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$oiouaness of having performed her duty, 
she subsided against the back of the sofa 
ynth a sweet smilo; and do^ed with as much 
of sleep as to be conscious of enjoying it. 

"What is your name ? " 

"Sabina." 

"Do you Uke looking at. prints— picture 
books r^ 

"Yes, very much.: When they are pretty." 

" Then we Will turn pver liiese, or rather, I 
will, for they are too heavy for you/' . 

"I think you have taken too much trouble 
about me already, sir. I hope I.did not tir^ 
you very much?" 

She felt she could, talk mo^'e easily now 
Lady Sarah -^as asleep.; 

The engravings^ were valuable proofs, and 
without any lettering to indicate the subjects. 
Mr. Tresillian gave a little sigh of anticipated 
w^eariness when he glanced at the numerous 
subjects. 'Tis so difficulty as Dr. Johnson 
says, he thought, to talk like little fishes, 
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whea required to write a fable about 
them. 

" To talk to this child will be as uncom- 
fortable as walking with a man two feet 
shorter than yourself, who insists on taking 
your arm/' 

So he began. "A man asleep with an 
ass's head ; the fairies took away the man's 
heady and gave him the ass's." 

"Not the fairies, Puck," interrupted 
Sabina. "*Methought I was enamoured of 
an ass.'" She continued roguishly, looking 
up at Mr. Tresillian. 

" Meaning me, I suppose," said her friend, 
laughing. "Well! you make a sweet little 
Titania," he continued, putting his arm round 
her waist caressingly. 

This disturbed the child, who said, " Show 
me another, please." 

As the engravings were illustrations of 
Shakespeare, Sabina named the subjects of 
each, as her companion turned the leaves. 
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apd he founds that whilst he only recognised 
those from the plays which stage representa- 
tion had made familiar to him, she knew 
them all, and explained subjects which 
puzzled him. 

** How do you know so much about these 
plays r' 

" Mamma had few books, so we read them 
over and over again/' 

The books were finished, and the girl slid 
oflf her chair, and wandered on tiptoe over 
the luxurious carpet of the drawing-room. 

"Oh, what a great fine great piano!" 
touching one of the keys with the tip of her 
finger. 

"Lady Sarah is awake,'* said her son. 
" You may touch it if you like. Now, should 
you not like to play me a tune ? I can play 
the cat's minuet." 

As part of this music consists in turning 
the nail of the first finger on the keys, and 
drawing it rapidly from one octave to the 
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other, Sabiiia, forgetting all soBse of pro- 
priety, put her fingers to her ears with an 
expression of pain. 
. Mr. Ti'esillian pretended to be offended. 

" Very well ! if you do not like it dp 
better yourself/' 

'' Can you play on the piano V said the 
silvery rpice' of the now thoroughly awakened 
lady. 

"A little, ma'am. I can play my own 
accompaniments when they are not very 
difficult, when I sing.'' 

" Can yen sing now V said her hostess, 
with some feeble movement of curiosity. 

Sabina wriggled herself up on the . music 
stool, amd after thinking a few minutes, said, 
"It is Sunday, so I will sing something 
sacred." . 

She began the plaintive movement of 
Handel's-r-" * How beautiful are the feet of 
those who bring good tidings.' " 

.That . wonderful voice once heard could 
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never be forgotten, even by the mo§t in- 
different, and Lady Sarah was exceedingly 
fond of musie. 

'^You are the little girl who sang in 
church to-day," she said. 

" Yes, ma*am/^ 

" Sing again, if you are not too tired." 

She went on, and gave with the utmost 
correctness of the half tones, " * Behold 1 and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow/ " 

" Do you prefer sacred music ? " 

" No ; only because it is Sunday, you 
know. I like Italian and English on week 
days.^* 

She slid down from the music stool, and 
listened to the striking of the pendule on the 
chimney-piece. 

"Do you wish to go to bed?" said Mr. 
Tresillian, . 

" Oh, no ! I am. so very happy ,^' said 
the child, putting her hands to the back of 
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her heacL ''I hare not been so happy 



since ** 



"But you must be tired,** said Mr. Tre- 
sillian, who saw tears in her eyes ; " it is 
getting late ; you had better let me ring for 
the nurse. Are you not anxious about your 
imcle ?** said he, curiously. 

" No ! '* replied the girl ; " why should I 
be ? " and her brow grew sullen. 

^Oh! because he must be unhappy at 
haying lost you.'* 

" No, he would be glad. I am in his way. 
He iiates me — I hate him. -* 

" Hush ! hush ! ** cried Mr. Tresillian ; 
" Lady Sarah will hear you." 

" Why not ? '* she replied, imdauntedly. 

" There, I have rung the bell for your 
* nurse,' *' he was going to say, but changed 
the word to " maid.*' He was half afraid of 
this clever, vixenish child, who might not 
like to be considered one. 

Sabina, seeing that her fate was inevitable. 
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walked up to Lady Sarah^s knee, and said, 
^*I am obliged to you, ma'am, and I wish 
you good niglit/' 

She had grown much harder since she 
could not speak to Mr. and Mrs. Snow 
without sobbing. She then turned to Mr, 
Tresillian, and put her small brown hand 
out 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her, 
a salute which she returned eagerly, fearing 
she had displeased him. 

" You are so very good to me, and I love 
you so much,^' she cried, frankly. Then she 
followed the nurse to the small bed-room she 
was to occupy next to the nursery. 

« I don't know, miss,'' said this woman, 
" whatever is to be done about your black 
frock, which is all to ribbons — tore right oflF 
your back, I may say ; and black ! — no one 
would ever know it was black, 'tis so smoth- 
ered in mud. It seems to me, that Mr. 
Tresilhan had better send over to your 
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uncle's bouse to-morrow^ and get another of 
your frocks, my dear." 

" Oh, no ! pray don't !" said Sabma with a 
look of dismay. This had been her best frock ; 
the other was so shabby. With a sensitive 
nature, which suffered so much from the 
effects of her own folly, it was a wonder that 
she did not correct herself of carelessness 
which entailed such grievous suffering. 

"Can*t you do any thing T' she cried, 
despairingly. " Wash it ?-T-mend it ? '' 

" Well, really miss, I fear 'tis impossible ; 
but go to bed, and sleep, my dear; time 
enough to think of trouble to-morrow ; suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof, as I 
always feel on Sundays, when the clergyman 
gives us a long sermon." 

It seems strange that ladies of rank should 
care for the tittle-tattle of their servants. 
To sit and listen to small circumstances 
regarding their equals picked up by one 
domestic from another, might, one would 
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imagine, possess not unnatural interest >^ but 
when the information relates to some trans- 
actions in the kitchen of some farmer, or 
the cottage of some labourer, it is difficult to 
understand the vacuity of mind to which 
such pabulum can be welcome. 
;.. M^. March, the nurse, who had taken 
charge of Sabina, talked over the advent of 
the child with Mrs. Stevens, Lady Sarah's 
maid.. . Hov the poor child's frock was all 
rags, and her linen patched and darned all 
over ; how she seemed afraid of her life to 
send for another frock ; and she believed 
the old man Rock was a regular old Turk. 
The coachman and William the footman 
saw him holding a great stick over the child's 
head. She quite pitied the little thing, for 
her own part, and would not mind running 
up a dress, if my lady would give one of her 
old ones for the purpose. 

This intelligence was conveyed to the 
good-natured, placid lady, when her hair was 
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undergoing its nocturnal brushing and em- 
balming, and melted her to pity. 

** Take that black silk, and get some one 
from the Tillage to make it/^ 

" Yes, my lady. Tour ladyship may see 
that the seams and the hem at the bottom 
being done, it won^t take much time ; we 
may get it ready by luncheon time/' 

"How pleased she will be!'' was the 
thought of the benevolent lady ; " and how 
wonderful is her voice!" 



CHAPTER VI. 

" The timely dew of sleep, 
Kow falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
The eyelids." — Miltok. 

It was some time before Sabina could 
settle herself to sleep. Her brain whirled 
with excitement. She had had so much 
suffering and so much pleasure in a short 
time — in the succession of a few hours. 

When she shut her eyes the retina retained 
her uncle's furious face. She opened them 
and saw the strange prints on the wall by 
the light of the watch-hght, and the unusual 
aspect of the room. Then her head became 
dizzy, and she clasped something very closely, 
which turned out to be Mr. Tresillian's 
neck ; but she let it go, and fell with a 
sudden start that awakened her. 
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Then she fancied herself Titania, with a 
jewelled crown and a gauze veil, and a 
beautiful wand in her hand, with a star at 
the end of it, and in that happy delusion she 
at length slept soundly, and* forgot every- 
thing. 

It was late when she was awakened by 
childrens' voices in the adjoining room, and 
heard, by this vigorous splashings going' on, 
that they were ia their baths. 

'* I wonder how I am to get up, and wha^t 
clothes, I can wear ! And oh ! my frock ! '*' 
she cried, sitting on the side of the be^ with 
an aspect so woe-begone that even her uiicle 
might have pitied her 

Presently her kind friend,. the nurse, came 
in. " I will get your bath directly, Miss 
Rock, and you will put on one of my young 
lady's frocks this morning till you go. My 
lady says you are to stay and have . yoiip 
dinner at her luncheon time'/' 

This was good news for Sabina, but as she. 
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was going with Mrs. March into the day 
nursery to join the children at their breakfast, 
the other and rival bonne^ declared that her 
missus would not like her children to associate 
with, she didn't know who ; children picked 
up in the hedges and ditches, who might 
haye all kind of infectious complaints about 
them — scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough and small pox. Mrs. March might 
take the child to the servants' hall if she 
liked. 

Mrs. March, in dudgeon, took Sabina back 
to her bed-room, and seeking Mr. Tresil-. 
Han's valet, confided to him the difficulty^ 
and begged him to ask his master for 
orders. 

Mr. Tresillian sat up in his bed and wrote 
a short note to his mother, suggesting that it 
would be a pity now to lose the fruit of all 
their good deeds as regarded this child, by 
affronting her at the eleventh hour. Lady 
Sarah assented, and desired Mrs. March to 
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bring Miss Bodi: to break&st with her in her 
dressing-roonu 

Mrs. March rejoiced greaiij at this tacit 
snnb to Mrs. Cross. The child, not considered 
good enough to associate with her charges, 
was honoured by taking break&st with her 
ladyship. 

She dressed Sabina neatly, smoothing her 
beautiful black hair, and led her to the 
dressing-room, which Lady Sarah had not yet 
entered. Sabina looked with admiration at 
the snowy table-cloth, and the old fOigree 
silrer service equipage, from which the steam 
was pouring itself in short irregular pu£fs. 
She thought herself in fairy land, and when 
Lady Sarah, enveloped in a soft Cashmere 
dressing-gown, with her abundant hair falling 
over her shoulders, entered the room, Sabina 
thought she saw in her the good fairy from 
whom all the luxuries around her had pro- 
ceeded. 

The lady desired her maid to pour out the 
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tea and to attend to Miss Rock. She herself 
after a cordial nod of good morning to the 
girl, amused herself Tvith the last number of 
the " Lady's Magazine/' which was illustrated 
charmingly by a rising artist named Stodart, 
and which was light to hold in the hand. 

She felt a feeble curiosity about the tales 
contained in it, though the impressions 
made by them on her mind were so slight, 
that her son declared she had read one portion 
of one of the stories twice over, fancying she 
was reading the continuation. Sabina soon 
finished her toast and grated ham, and was 
anxious to look at some handsomely bound 
books which came within her reach on the 
book shel£ 

'^ May I touch them, madam ? '' she said, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, certainly. March, take Miss Rock 
away and wash her hands. Then she may 
come back.'* 

Lady Sarah was still loitering oyer her 
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breakfast when Sabina returned, with fingers 
pink from the friction of the towel, and sat 
down on the floor to enjoy what was to 
her a great treat ; whilst she read, and 
looked at the engravings by turns, Lady 
Sarah had been deep in some love-scene in 
the magazine. 

Part of the description had touched some 
chord of memory, and she looked off her 
pamphlet thoughtfully and sadly. 

Her ladyship had been a great beauty in 
her youth, and having married young, had 
retained a large portion of it, even when 
grandchildren proclaimed ruthlessly that age 
had come. There was so much dignity and 
sweetness in that pensive face, that Sabina 
left off looking at pictures ; and the lady, 
catching a glimpse of the child's rapt 
countenance, asked her at what she was 
looking, and of what thinking. 

Sabina's face grew crimson. "I was 
thinking,'' she said, "that you were like a 
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beautiful picture I saw in the Louvre of Dido, 
listening to the adventures of iEneas;' 

Lady Sarah's face flushed slightly with 
pleasure. " My dear ! " she cried, " you 
are quite right, I was considered very like 
that picture a few years since/' What an 
intelligent child! was the lady's reflection. 
Edith would never have thought of the 
resemblance, nor have said it had she done 
so. " When were you in Paris ? " 

" We Kved there some time, before mamma 
was ill. She came over, hoping to find some 

friends — ^but " with a broken voice, " she 

did not, and then she died." 

She prattled on, and Lady Sarah became 
interested. She was full of pity for the 
destitution of Sabina's poor wardrobe. She 
sent a carriage to the best milliner in 
Deepindale for some chip bonnets, and had 
a new one trimmed by her maid, under her 
own directions. She had a slight feeling of 
malice directed towards all her grand- 
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children, especially against the eldest, Edith. 
That girl was always calling her " grand- 
mamma '^ in the loudest of tones, and the 
shrillest of voices. 

That child, whose inane impertinences 
were repeated for wit by her absurd parents, 
was dressed in the finest of linen and fed 
on the choicest of food ; and here was this 
neglected child, who promised to be so hand- 
some, and was so gifted by voice and ear, 
destitute of everything. 

She would patronise little Rock, and have 
her over some day when her daughter-in- 
law came down, and shew her a really 
beautiful and accompKshed girl by the side 
of that goggle-eyed grandchild of hers, of 
whom her parents were so proud. 

Sabina, unconscious of the thoughts of her 
patroness, looked at the illustrated books, or 
at the herds of deer reposing under the 
massive elms and oaks in the park. 

Presently Lady Sarah observed a curious 
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smile pass oyer the child's face as she with* 
drew from the window. " At what are you 
looking?" said her ladyship. 

Sabina blushed slightly. '^At a young 
ladyr' 

" Yes/ 

"A young lady with two other young ladies, 
and an elder one, walking in the park/' 

"Those are my son's children." 

" Yes, madam. I saw them at church.'' 

" But why did you smile ; of what were 
you thinking ? " rejoined the inquisitive lady. 

" I was thinking," said Sabina, with a flush 
of falsehood in her face, "what a pretty 
gauze bonnet she had on!" She was re- 
membering her triumph in singing. 

This reply set Lady Sarah thinking whether 
it was really a pretty gauze bonnet, and 
whether pipings of pink satin would not 
have looked prettier than of blue. Then she 
remembered the want of contrast which would 
have resulted from juxtaposition with the 
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jHiik rosebud in front ; and fancy wandered 
to a blue convolvulus with pink pipings for 
herself; so that Sccbina felt she had made 
" a bold diversion/^ and got out of the attack 
cleverly. 

But whilst Lady Sarah meditated patronage, 
she was like the country maiden, about to 
overthrow, by an act of her own, all the 
castles she was amusing herself by building. 
She went to her cabinet and took out a 
needle^book, in which she placed something 
she thought would be useful to Sabina. " It 
contains needles and cotton and other things, 
useful to little girls who go out blackberry 
gathering,^' she said. 

The hour arrived when Sabina had to take 
leave of her kind friend. She had placed 
the needle-book in her pocket shyly, when 
Lady Sarah had first given it to her ; and in 
the whirl of her emotion at her unusual 
entourage^ she scarcely thought of it again. 

The child went up reluctantly to Lady 
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Sarah, to say good-bye, after she had partaken 
of luncheon, brought up into her ladyship's 
room expressly for her. " I can't bear to go 
away/' said she, " because you look so beauti- 
ful and you are so nice to me/' 

Nothing could have pleased her simple 
ladyship more. "You shall come and see 
me again some day/' said she, " and mind 
you keep the needle-book carefully for my 
sake." The girl will not know the value of 
what I have put into it, thought she, if I 
do not impress on her mind that she must be 
careful. 

It was an elegant little Russian leather 
case, with a coronet and her ladyship's 
cypher in gold on the outside. She drew 
the girl towards her and just touched her 
forehead with her lips ; and then the nurse, 
taking Sabina to her room, took off the 
clothes belonging to the children of the house, 
and dressed her in those which Lady Sarah 
had ordered to be provided, which, though 
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superior in texture, were of the same colour 
as those which she had previously worn. 

Sabina looked about as she was led through 
the upper corridors, down the grand stair- 
case, across the marble hall, and out at the 
great entrance, to see if she could perceive 
Mr. Tresillian. She longed to see him once 
more> if only to say "good-bye,'^ but that 
gentleman, conscious that his mother's kind- 
ness might be safely trusted, had forgotten 
all about the child, in his anxiety about the 
approaching election, and had left home early 
on business connected with it. 

When Mr. Rock had been sent to bed, at 
the suggestion of old Susan, he had given 
way, from a dislike to oppose her, but with no 
idea of being able to sleep. " How could he 
sleep ? ^' he said, when the rain came rattling 
against the window-pane, and the wind made 
strange noises like cries and moans of a 
person in extremity. He lay on his right 
side, and then tossed over on his back. The 
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left side was a forbidden position. The heart 
could not act so freely when lying in that 
position. I am afraid he cursed his nephew 
for having married, also his nephew^s wife, 
who had been particeps criminis. ** / could 
never afford to marry the girl of my heart,^' 
thought the old man. And his memory went 
back forty years to a smaU window in a small 
house, situated just out of Marseilles, which 
was covered with jessamine, roses, and passion 
flowers, at which used to be seated a graceful 
girl called Valerie, whose brunette skin used 
to flush as she saw him approach. 

At a/^fe champStre given to the officers of 
**The Seagull,'' Valerie had been followed 
there to persecution by one of the junior 
officers. Timid, and unwilling to draw atten- 
tion to her dilemma, she only walked faster 
in the hope of avoiding him, when a sudden 
turn of the path shewed Lieutenant Eock, 
with his spy.glass in his hand, looking through 
the trees towards his beloved vessel. A 
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sudden inspiration seized Valerie ; she went 
up to him and passed her arm through his, 
sajdng, ^^ I am engaged to dance with this 
gentleman/' 

" Is that the case, Mr, Rock 1 " said the 
young man, angrily. 

" Have you not heard the lady say so ? I 
am astonished, sir, at your want of courtesy 
in asking the question after her statement." 

The persecutor bowed and withdrew. The 
girl looked up, the man looked down, and so 
they fell in love. As the thought, "I never 
could aflfbrd to marry the girl of my heart,'' 
flashed across his brain, he seemed to see 
again the thickly-clustering trees and their 
cool shadows, the slight girl, with her 
timid pleading face raised to his, her white 
dress, looking so pure and bright, half in sun- 
light, half in shadow, and the straw hat 
tied under that round young-looking chin 
with blue ribbon — his favourite colour. Mr. 
Rock half smiled at the thought how dark 
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and curling his hair had then been — himself, 
how strong, eager and active. That day he 
had attended Valerie with chivalrous devo- 
tion, but h,e had a widowed mother at home, 
with little to depend on but what he saved 
from his pay, or sacrificed at once from his 
prize-money, and he knew that he could not 
maintain both a wife and a mother. 

A vessel — a French privateer — had been 
fastened to the French coast by a cable which 
was inserted in a ring sunk in a steep rock, 
Mr. Rock and the second Lieutenant, his 
senior, were sent with a boat's crew to cut 
the cable, and thereby to enable the " Sea- 
gull '* to carry off the prize. As they landed 
on the shelving shore the senior in command 
stumbled and fell, and Eock, springing past 
him, rushed up the cliff, and hacked at the 
stout cord with his drawn sword till it was 
divided, being subject during the whole time 
to a smart fire from a neighbouring battery 
which guarded the locality. He was seen 
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from his ship in the execution of his arduous 
undertaking, and many hearts ached when 
they saw the gallant young man fall forward, 
struck with a bullet in the leg. His men 
hoisted him on their shoulders and carried 
him back to the ship. The Patriotic Fund 
decreed him a sword, as a reward for his 
gallantry, with a suitable inscription ; but as 
the considerate donors knew how poorly 
filled was Jack's purse, as a rule, they 
gaye him the option of his sword or £90. 
Young Rock had the aspirations which are so 
liyely in youth. He wished for honours and 
fame, and he coveted the visible sign of his 
own gallantry ; but he thought of his mother, 
high mettled and uncomplaining, struggling 
on in her poverty with his two young sisters, 
and he gave up the sword, and sent her the 
£90. 

Hard knocks he had had in plenty, but pro- 
motion was for those who had friends at the 
Admiralty, or friends of their friends. And 
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now a sheer hulk, laid up as useless, the only 
compensation he had reason to hope for, was 
that he might spend the remainder of his 
days in peace ; of that peace, the imprudent 
marriage of a nephew he had never cared 
about, and the orphanage of his little girl, 
had deprived him. 

He tried to sleep. He tried not to care 
for the driving rain, and the thought that it 
was drenching her little shivering body. 
" Oh, Grod ! be merciful to her ! " he prayed 
earnestly. And his old eyelids filled with 
weak tears, at the image his fancy suggested 
of Sabina's cowering under some hedge, and 
shivering in the blast, ''and I,'* he said, 
*' so warmly laid ! " 

There was a sound along the still street of 
horse's tread. His heart began to beat fear- 
fully. The child's body had been found, no 
doubt, and he was wanted to identify it. He 
sat up in the bed, having pulled off his night- 
cap to hear better. The sounds stopped at 
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his door — there Tvas an impatient ring- at the 
bell, and a pause. He got out of bed, 
shaking in every limb, to hear the worst; 
and, when he partly dressed and had reached 
the head of the stairs, he heard a message 
given to Susan, who stood illuminated by her 
own candle, which she shielded from the 
draught, a queer figure in jacket, flannel 
petticoat, and nightcap. 

"Tell Mr. Eock, with my master, Mr. 
Tresillian's compliments, that his little girl is 
quite safe, and will be sent home to-morrow.^* 

What a long-drawn sigh of relief heaved 
the old sailor's breast, as Susan shouted 
the message from the bottom of the stairs. 
*^ Thank God! thank God!'' he muttered, 
'^ that she is safe and in good hands." And 
he tottered back to his room, and, extinguish- 
ing his candle, got into bed and slept 
tranquilly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** An angry care did dwell 
In his darker breast, and all gay forms ezpeL'' 

Dbtdek. 

The old man slept rather later than usual 
on the following morning. In fact, he had 
not time to shave before he came down to 
read the morning paper to Susan. He 
fidgeted about after completing his post- 
breakfast toilette ; and could not help giving 
expression to the thought passing in his mind 
to Susan, " I wonder when she will be back ?" — 
not that he anticipated any pleasure from her 
return ; he wanted to know how far appear- 
ances had compromised him. He valued the 
good opinion of his neighbours, he feared he 
had exhibited himself in a very ludicrous 
position, if not a tyrannical one, with a huge 
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walking stick lifted over the head of a little 
girl. What he expected to gather from the 
child, poor dear old man ! was what the 
great folks had thought of him. The columns 
of the " Times," borrowed from a neighbour 
that day, had lost their usual attraction, for 
thej seemed incomprehensible. So much 
had his brain refused to attach meaning to 
sentences, which he read and re-read, he 
made up his mind that the writers of the 
articles were particularly obscure that day. 

Susan's thoughts were not of the pleasantest 
character either. She had her little pride in 
her master, and the shabby state of Sabina's 
clothes gaye her, in recollection, pangs of 
which he luckily was quite ignorant. He 
knew not how repeatedly her stockings had 
been darned, nor how thin her flannel petti- 
coat had become from long wearing, till the 
front was almost transparent from the attrition 
of two little sharp knees. He did not know 
how the coarse material of her linen had 
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been patched and darned. "And those 
children up there, dressed so beautiful and so 
stuck-up, and she with never a bit of night- 
cap or night-gown to go to bed with.'' 

"Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day,'' and the most dreary also ; 
and about half-past two Susan heard the 
roll of a carriage coming along the parade, 
and a sharp rat-tat-tat brought her at 
once to the door, for she had been waiting 
breathlessly in the kitchen with her best cap 
on, and a snowy white apron, which she had 
that morning washed and ironed for the 
occasion. Some one would be sure to bring 
back the child, and she was determined her 
master should lose no importance by the 
untidiness of his servant. The footman 
opened the door for Sabina, and oflFered his 
arm to assist her descent ; but she jumped 
out with more Kveliness than dignity, and 
after the footman had received a grim smile 
and a curtsy from Susan, and had seen the 
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child safely within the house, the carriage 
drove off. 

" Well, indeed, Miss Sabina ! " said Susan, 
seeing her charge, "the same, yet not the 
same,'* as to attire. Everything of the same 
colour, yet of finer material, and with that 
indescribable look which belongs to well cut 
out dresses. Sabina took no notice of her. 
She was full of importance, and swelled in 
silence. Her great-uncle had many thoughts 
how to keep up his dignity, though he was 
longing to go out to meet her. He sat in 
silent majesty in his little room, and ex- 
pected a penitent to fall at his feet and ask 
forgiveness. Sabina considered herself to be 
the injured person. She did not love her uncle, 
and had no notion of shewing any sorrow which 
she did not feel. She passed the door of his 
sitting-room, and walked up-stairs with 
deliberation. 

" Well, miss, was you happy and comfortable 
at the great house ? Was they kind to you ? '' 
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"Of course they were/' said Sabina, 
loftily, 

"Well/' continued Susan, in an injured 
tone, "a fine job you gave us with your 
pranks. Just look here/' and she turned the 
child round, and shewed a mud-bedrabbled 
gown and petticoat stretched over a towel- 
horse. " That's just what happened to me, 
when I went gandering all over the fields at 
eleven o'clock last night to find you. And 
I've got such a hoarseness on my stomach as 
will last for weeks and weeks, all along of 
your pranks/' 

" Uncle should not have threatened to 
beat me," said Sabina, sullenly. 

" Did he 1 " said Susan. It threw a new 
light on the affair. " Ah ! he was always a 
hasty gentleman ; but then you must forget 
and forgive, you know." 

Sabina did not look of a forgetful or for- 
giving disposition, but she said nothing. 

Mr. Rock wondered that the girl did not 
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come down. He rang the bell for Susan. 
** Susan, does she seem sorry 1 " 

Susan's love of truth struggled with her 
wish to please her master. ^ She said nothing, 
sir ; but I think she looks as if she might be 
sorry.*' 

" Susan ! " clearing his throat ; " don't you 
think you ought to tell her to come and 
kneel down, and say she will neyer behave so 
again ? " 

" Well, sir, if I was you, I would not drive 
her too far. She's a wonderful wilful child ; 
but we must make the best of her, and it's no 
use setting her oflF again. If I was you, sir, 
I'd take no notice." 

" Umph ! " said Mr. Rock. 

He could manage a man-of-war's crew — 
he knew nothing of the management of little 
girls ; but he felt himself somehow deprived 
of a due amount of consequence. He suc- 
cumbed to Susan's better knowledge on this 
point. He sat down again in his place 
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from which, in his eager speech, he had half- 
risen, and took up "Anecdotes of Naval 
History,'^ his favourite reading. 

Presently Sabina lounged into the room, 
with a studied expression of insolent indif- 
ference in her face, and walked to the window 
looking out into the parade, as if she saw 
something there exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Rock observed her silently over his 
spectacles, looking down again when any 
movement in the back of her head indicated 
an intention of turning round. 

Suddenly she left the room again. "I 
wonder what she is going to do now I " 
thought the old man. 

"Susan!" she exclaimed, "put on your 
bonnet and come out for a walk with me." 

" Well, miss, as soon as I be finished this 
saucepan, and put away the bits of cold ^taties 
for dinner to-morrow, I don't care if I do." 

The sight of Sabina's handsome clothes 
had had a great effect on Susan's mind, and 
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she thought she should like to shew her 
off to her acquaintances, and tell how Miss 
Sabina had been on a visit to the great 
folks at Tregear. She thought also that 
Miss Sabina would tell her more when they 
were walking — would be "more sociable 
like/^ In this she was mistaken. Sabina's 
wish to go out arose from two reasons — first, 
that she disliked the old man, and hated to 
be in the only sitting-room with him ; 
secondly, that she fancied she might have a 
greater chance of seeing Mr. Tresillian when 
she was walking, than circumscribed by the 
four walls of her uncle's house. 

Both returned to it, however, disappointed. 
Sabina chose to tell nothing to Susan of the 
doings at Tregear, and she was not gratified 
by even a glimpse of the friend she pined 
to see again. 

''Go in, my dear,'' said Susan, "go in, and 
I'll take in tea ; and do be sociable with your 
uncle." 
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" I don^t want to be sociable/' retorted the 
child. 

" You had better, miss — ^you had, indeed. 
You can't live with them great folks always. 
They can't be troubled with such as you." 

" Such as I am ? " said Sabina, with angry 
eyes. 

" There, there, that will do ; now go in, 
and I'll put away your bonnet." 

Sabina sat herself at the tea-table, and her 
uncle placed a cup of tea before her and a 
ship biscuit. Sabina took the latter and 
rolled it round on its edge, to show her con- 
tempt for the food provided for her. She 
liked it really, but disliked her uncle too much 
to admit it. The old man saw the contemp- 
tuous look and gesture, and his wrath began 
to rise. 

" It is not like the fine food you had at 
Tregear, I suppose," said he. 

" No," replied Sabina, shortly, " it is very 
hard for my teeth." 
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" I suppose/' said her uncle, " that it need 
not hurt your young teeth, if it does not my 
old ones.'* 

"Tm not so sure of that,'' said Sabina, 
vrho had caught a glimpse of two suspicious 
bands of gold in her uncle's mouth. She 
added nothing to this taunt ; no addition was 
needed. Mr. S.ock had false teeth ; a &ct of 
which he had flattered himself no one was cog- 
nisant but himself and the dentist. Sabina 
had taken him at a disadvantage. Sabina 
now began to crumble some of the biscuit 
into her tea, and to make the best of it. 

" Ahem," began her uncle, " where did you 
have your meals at Tregear 1" 

" With Lady Sarah," said Sabina, in a con- 
ceited tone. 

" What !" said the old man, in a stentorian 
voice. 

" With her ladyship," repeated the child, 
by no means alarmed. 

" I am afraid you are telling stories," said 
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Mr. Rock, in a doubtful tone of suppressed 
delight. 

" Don't ask me, then," retorted the girl, " if 
you don't believe me." 

A long silence. 

'* Who found you 1 '' he said at last. 

" Mr. TresiUian.'' 

" What did he say ? " 

" He asked me what I Tvas doing there." 

" And what did you say 1" 

" That I had run away from you because 
you were going to beat me." 

" Well,'' said the old man, nervously, "what 
said he, then ? " 

" Oh, he said you were a fine, consistent old 
fellow, who carried your principles of service 
into private life." 

Mr. Rock took it as a compUment. True, 
he thought the expression " old fellow " was 
a mark of the want of refinement of the 
present day, when young men were notorious 
for their absence of respect towards their 
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seniors ; but on the whole he was well satis- 
fied. 

" Did Lady Sarah say anything about" 

me ^' was on his lips, but he changed it to 
" it/^ encouraged by his previous success. 

" Not a word/' said Sabina; " she only 
asked me if I was the little girl that sang so 
well at church.^' 

'' Hum/' said Mr. Rock, disappointed. He 
thought the circumstance might have excited 
more interest in her ladyship's mind. 

The arrival of Lieutenant Orellan, and the 
clearing away of tea-cups, and the arrange- 
ment of the chessmen on the board, now 
allowed Sabina to follow her own devices. 
She knew the moves, and though unable to 
pursue the intricate sequences of those made 
by two good players, she was interested 
in guessing what places of attack would be 
made, and what defences set up. She 
watched them thus till the whisky -and-water 
was placed on the table, and Lieutenant 
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Orellan told the little reports of the town — 
how the dentist, who ought to have known 
better, found a £20 note on his chimney- 
piece after Mr. Tresillian's agent had called 
to ask for his vote, and laughed and meant 
to keep it. "It is terrible,'^ said one old 
sailor to the other; and they agreed that 
pure integrity, honour, and gentlemanlike 
feeling could spring up and bloom only in 
the congenial atmosphere of a man-of-war. 

" Twenty pounds is a great temptation to a 
poor man, Rock,^' said Orellan, meditatively, 
thinking of his paralytic wife at home, and 
how many small comforts it would purchase 
for her. " Then, Mr. Scott may increase his 
practice in tooth-drawing and tooth-manufac- 
turing, and we, poor devils ! are not allowed 
to do anything but ' stand and wait,' till we 
are half inclined to cry ' stand and deUver.' 
because we are gentlemen." 

" Yes — but we, being gentlemen, could not 
take a bribe without feeling that we had lost 
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the distinction which we have dung to since 
we were small boys — we should feel ourselves 
to be ^ dirty dogs and no sailors,' as Jack 
says/' 

"Yes, I know 'tis impossible/' rejoined 
Orellan ; "but how these £10 and £20 
notes do go flying about." 

In the meantime, Sabina went to bed, 
tired and sleepy, and slept in peace. Susan 

* 

occupied herself in folding up Sabina's 
clothes, and observing with great satisfaction 
their delicate texture and fashionable make. 

" Something in this pocket," she said, feel- 
ing the weight, and diving inside she took it 
out. " Lawks ! this is bootiful ! What's 
this 1 A little crown all in gold, and a S and 
a T twisted together ! Why, 'tis my lady's 
own. What's mside ? 0-o-h-h-h! a £10 
note— Bank of England— two ! ! ! £20 !!!!!" 

Susan shut them up in the book, and sat 
down, white and trembUng. 

"Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!" she cried; "the 
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child's a thief ! She's been and stole them ! 
'Tis like the wicked man in the werses master 
read me, who was treated so hospitable, and 
stole a gold mug — goblet they called it. A 
little hussey ! That was the reason she was 
so quiet — wouldn't say a word about how she 
got on at Tregear. 'Twas on her mind all 
day. Oh, dear ! 'twill break master's heart 
that his flesh and blood should turn to 
thieving — so young, too — a little baggage — 
what's to be done ? 'Twill be found out as 
sure as fate, and we shall have the con- 
stable coming here to take her up. 'Twill 
be known all over the town that Mr. E-ock — 
him who has always kept so respectable — 
Mr. Rock's niece has been took up for 
stealing." 

Susan sat sobbing, and looking impatiently 
at the quiet sleep of the supposed culprit, 
till she heard the front door slam after the 
departing footsteps of Mr. Orellan. Then 
she descended, and entering the sitting-room, 
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sat down by the doorway, her white apron 
thrown over her head, sobbing and wailing in 
a manner piteous to see and sad to hear. 

"What the devil, woman, do you mean 
by all this nonsense 1 '' said her master, 
seizing her by the shoulder and shaking her 
violently. 

" Oh, sir,^' gasping, " oh, master ! that 
little hussey — I was always against your 
taking her home — that vile girl ! She've 
been and stole a pocket-book what belongs to 
Lady Sarah up in the great house. The 
constables '11 be here the first of the morning 
to take her up, and our character's gone for 
ever.'' 

" My own flesh and blood ! *' said the old 
man, in a tone of heart-aching agony that 
wrung the woman's breast with an intensity 
of sympathy. 

** But/' said Mr. Rock, " how do you know 
it is true ? How dare you say so of any one of 
my family. Prove it — prove it ! " he shouted 
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in her ear, haying got his face close to the 
white apron. 

" Ah, good lack ! ^tis true enough, for here 
it is, with my lady's name upon it, and £20 
inside." 

« £20 inside ! ! ! '^ 

He had almost repeated the remembered 
words of his friend Orellan — " £20 notes do 
fly about the town so ! '' 

Mr. Eock became of the colour of a yellow 
washed-out silk handkerchief, at seeing what 
he, as well as Susan, considered as proof posi- 
tive of Sabin^s guilt. 

" Fetch her down ! " in a voice of thunder. 

" She's asleep, sir,'' replied Susan, with a 
voice of pity for the culprit. 

" Fetch her down directly,'' reiterated her 
uncle. 

Thus coerced, Susan went up, and shaking 
Sabina by the shoulder, told her that she must 
get up and come down to speak to her uncle. 

Susan put on her shoes and wrapped a 
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shawl round her, and half-led, half-lifted her 
down the stairs to the sitting-room, where 
Mr. Rock sat with open mouth, starting eyes, 
and pale yellow visage, to execute vengeance 
on the oflFender. Sabina, half asleep, was too 
stupid at first to understand why she was 
awakened and brought down into the pre- 
sence of her uncle so suddenly. 

" What do you mean by it ? '' said her 
uncle, in a hoarse and terrible voice. 
What ? '' said Sabina, puzzled. 
Stealing, miss — stealing*' and he held up 
the pocket-book. 

"How dare you touch that," screamed 
Sabina. " How dare you meddle with what 
is not your own ? 'Tis t/ou are a thief, you 
ugly, hard old man. I hate you. Give me 
my property.'' 

Mr. Rock could not control his passion ; he 
hit Sabina a slap on the face with his open 
hand, which left the crimson print of every 
giant finger on her delicate face ; the blood 
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sprang from her mouth, which was cut by her 
teeth — 

** Hard ^was the hand that dealt the blow. 
Soft were the lips that bled. " 

For a moment she was stupified ; but the 
blood tingled back to her face, and made it 
crimson, and springing on Mr. Rock, she 
fastened her teeth on the back of his hand, 
clinging to her hold like a bull-dog, crooking 
up her feet to make the weight greater, till 
the old man howled with the unlooked-for 
pain. Agitated and angry before, the pain 
aroused him to fury, and he shook her off so 
violently that she swung round and fell, her 
head coming against the corner of the table, 
so that she lay senseless on the ground. 
There are few men who would not have acted 
with the like impatience ; yet, when Mr. Rock 
saw the girl lying on the floor, with a serious 
contused wound on her temple, his agony of 
remorse was terrible. 

" Well, you have done it now, with a ven- 
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geance, master/' said Susan, " she won't 
trouble you no more, poor motherless lamb ! '* 

He did not answer ; he was occupied in 
raising Sabina tenderly in his arms, and 
putting back the hair from the wound. 

"Up to her bed, sir,'" suggested Susan, 
penitent, when she saw her master's terror 
and dismay, "she's only stunned — she'll come 
to herself in a bit or so/', 

Mr. Rock obeyed, and laid her carefully in 
her bed, whilst Susan ran to obtain a hot 
bottle to place at her feet. Mr. Rock sat 
watching the heavy breathing, and trying 
with his fingers the constricted pulse at her 
wrist. His own hand was swollen and aching, 
but he was unconscious of it. Sabina's sup- 
posed theft, and her violence and impertinence 
to himself had faded from his mind. He saw 
only his great-niece, seemingly nigh unto 
death from his own violence. 

" Susan ! Susan ! stay with her. I must 
go and get a doctor," he said at last^ as his 
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increasing terror battled with his dread of 
pubUcity. 

" Nonsense, sir ; don't go on so, bringing 
shame indeed on a respectable house like this. 
Doctors go gabbing all over the neighbour- 
hood. She'll do well enough before long — ^you 
don't know nothing about children." 

Thus advised, Mr. Rock wiped his eyes 
and his spectacles, and sat by the bedside, 
whilst Susan bathed the wound with tepid 
water. Sabina only aroused herself to feel 
sick, and then slept or dozed again in a way 
that was alarming to Mr. Rock, who, though 
he knew nothing of children, had seen men 
suffering from pressure of the brain. Susan, 
on the contrary, thought 'twas a comfort she 
lay still anyway. 

" What a curse this child is ! " the old man 
muttered. " This is the second night I have 
been agitated and disturbed. If God don't 
send us children, truly the devil sends 
nephews and nieces." 

L 2 
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They sat up all night, Susan indulging her- 
self and Mr. Rock in the extrayagance of a 
cup of tea diluted with scalt milk, but with- 
out sugar^ which Cornish people gave up at 
the time of the Wilberforce agitation of the 
slave trade. When morning dawned, Sabina 
slept more naturally, and the old man was 
glad to have the occupation of shaving and 
dressing before he set out to take counsel of 
his friend Mr. Orellan. This required a 
great eflFort; for though Mr. Orellan was 
older than Mr. Rock, he was junior in the 
service, a fact never forgotten by either in 
their intercourse. Thus, it was with a sense 
of wounded dignity Mr. Rock put on his hat 
and walked down by the banks of the river 
to the small cottage that contained his friend. 

"He who calleth on his friend in the 
morning with a loud voice, it shall be counted 
unto him for a curse,^' says Solomon, and some 
vague remembrance of this proverb flitted 
across Mr. Rock's brain when he knocked at 
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Mr. Orellan's door, and asked the girl, aged 
about twelve, if he could see her master. 
The smutty-faced child, who had been dis- 
turbed at her task of black-leading the kitchen 
grate, wrapped her dirty apron round her 
still dirtier hand, previous to turning the- 
handle of the door of the small sitting-room, 
where Mr. Orellan was seated with a very 
red face, bending over a handful of fire, at 
which he was striving to make a piece of toast. 
He was put out at the unseasonable visit, 
but he rose and placed a chair for his old 
messmate, and then returned to his occupa- 
tion, observing that Betsy was waiting for her 
breakfast, and was rather impatient. A small 
earthenware teapot with a broken spout, con- 
taining weak black tea, a piece of salt butter — 
(fresh butter was 2s. per pound in those days) 
— and a very stale half loaf, was all Mr. Orel- 
lan had to oflFer his guest, who declined, saying 
he had already breakfasted. Then Mr. Orel- 
lan poured out some tea, and carried the 
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buttered toast he had made up-stairs to his 
wife, and coming down again, asked his 
friend whether he could be of any use to him. 
" Well ! Orellan*' — now that his required 
adviser was seated opposite, he hesitated 
— "'tis a very sad aflFair*' — and then he 
stopped, feeling rather ashamed of the be- 
ginning of the story, 

" The end and the beginning vex ; 
His reason ; many things perplex ; 
With motions, checks and counterchecks." 

He had not told Orellan about the visit to 
Tregear, so he sat looking awkward and saying 
nothing. 

" Hark 1 '* said Mr. Orellan, as a heavy 
thumping was heard overhead, on the ceil- 
ing; and, setting the door open, a feeble, 
wailing voice was heard from above— 
" Stephen, I want you.'' 

"My dear sir," said the poor husband, 
humbly, " I am so grieved, so flattered, that 
you wish for my advice — so vexed I cannot 
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attend to you now. You see the girl cannot 
move Betsy, and I have to wash and dress 
her, and lift her out, to have her bed made. 
I'm sure you'll excuse me, and I'll call on 
you about half-past eleven o'clock, when I've 
made her comfortable." 

Mr. Rock took the hint, and retired. 
Some thoughts of Valerie passed through 
his mind. Valerie, that sylph of the Mar- 
seilles' woods, might have grown unwieldy, fat, 
and paralytic ; might have been the burthen 
to him that " Betsy" was to his friend ; " But 
then we should have passed through Ufe 
together, and every act of sacrifice on my 
part would have been hallowed by love, and 
now, with this infernal child, I have the 
burthen, but none of the love." 

" She's asleep still, sir," said Susan, as Mr. 
Rock returned. " I'm sure my heart is up 
in my mouth at everything that goes by, for 
I think the constables are coming after that 
poor wicked young thing ; and if I was you, 
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Sr, I'd take the needle-book and the notes, 
and go to her ladyship, and beg her to take 
them }Mck quietly, and say nothing about it" 
" How am I to get there, woman ! Have I 
got a carriage and horses, to go to Tregear ? 
Can I walk three miles there and three 
back! You talk stuflF; Fve no money to 
hire a carriage and horses. If they send 
after the purse, there it is for them ; I m too 
old to go after the great folks. I suppose I 
must have sinned, for heaven to have so dis- 
graced my good name as a punishment/' 

Sabina awoke, and got up slowly and 
tremblingly, but was obliged to sit down on 
the side of her bed several times, before she 
had completed her toilette. Her head ached 
— her neck was stiflF — she felt miserably ill. 
Her pretty book had been taken from her 
whilst she slept, that the beautiful lady had 
told her to take care of; she had asked 
Susan for it, but Susan replied that her 
uncle had it. 
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Then Sabina remembered the accusation 
and the blow, whilst she thought but little, if 
at all, of her retaliation ; and she leaned her 
aching head on her small hand, and brooded 
in sullen resentment against Susan and her 
uncle. Mr. Rock did not come up to her 
room when he knew her to be better. He 
walked up and down his small sitting room, 
and knocked his legs against the furniture. 
He was waiting for Orellan, and that made a 
little point of time to which to look forward. 

At length Mr. Orellan came, and with 
many groans and much hesitation, his old 
shipmate told him all the circumstances. Mr. 
Orellan was not often elevated into the dig- 
nity of an adviser. He made the most of it. 

* Hum-m-m ! '^ said he, stroking his newly 
shaved chin. 

" Well ! but what's to be done ? '' said Mr. 
Rock, impatiently. He had got over the 
misery of confession, and was waiting much 
too long for his absolution, he considered. 
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^ I cannot decide withoat modi thought," 
said Mr. Orellan, ''on the cimoiis drcomstances 
yon haye related to me, but I fed disposed to 
doubt the child's haying sfaden the pnrse.^ 

^ Damn it ! How the deyil should she 
have got it, then ? " said Mr. Bock, angrily. 

''Might it not have been giyen to her, 
sir ? '' replied his friend, meekly. 

"You talk nonsense, Orellan. Giye a 
child £20!" 

At this juncture a carriage was heard 
rolling past the parade. 

" Have you threatened your niece with a 
visit to Tregear, to return the suspected 
purse ? " said he ; " because if she be innocent, 
she will assent joyfully ; if guilty, she would 
show her distress in her countenance." 

" Oh Lord ! oh Lord ! " said Susan, burst- 
ing into the room. " There's my lady's car- 
riage a-coming, sure as fate, to ask about the 
purse/' 

The carriage did not stop at Haven House ; 
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it rolled onward to the principal shop in 
Deepindale. As they all stood listening to 
the tramp of the departing hoofs of the 
horses, they heard the front door shut softly. 

" She's gone out/' said Susan, with a gasp. 

They all proceeded to the door, to see 
Sabina, without bonnet or cloak, flying after 
the carriage. They could see, by leaving the 
locaUty of the house and advancing a few 
yards, that it had stopped at Mr. Clemmow's 
shop. Sabina was running with stumbling 
uncertain steps towards it. No one, in or on 
the carriage, saw her. The Tregaar folks had 
only given an order, and driven on ; and poor 
Sabina, breathless, and with a spHtting head- 
ache, leaned against the low stone pillar that 
made, united by a chain with others, a barri- 
cade against the road. 

Mr. Orellan turned back to the house, 
followed by Mr. Rock. " What do you think 
now 1 '^ inquired he. " She would not go 
after the carriage as if the devil was after 
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her, if she did not know she had nothing to 
be ashamed of/' 

Mr. Rock remembered the bruise on her 
head, and thought, in that case, he had some- 
thing to be ashamed of. 

« But that £20 ? '' said he, doubtfully. 

Orellan drew him within his sitting room, 
and closing the door mysteriously, said, *'I 
told you £20 notes were flying about all 
over the town. You have a vote, and have 
not yet promised to give it to Lady Sarah's 
favourite son, Mr. TresilUan.'' 

" Whew-w-w-w ! " said Mr. Rock, with a 
terrible conviction that he was considered bri- 
bable. That Orellan should have hit on this by 
no means preposterous solution of the mystery, 
mortified his vanity. Why had he not thought 
of that which now seemed self-evident ? 

" How dares he — how dares Mr. Tresillian 
— how dares Lady Sarah, insult me so ? And 
how dare t/oUy Sir, to suggest that such is 
their motive 1 " 
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" Surely, Sir," replied Orellan, meekly, 
"you had rather that were the case, than 
that your niece should have committed a 
thea ? '' 

" I don't know that, Sir. What the devil 
is my niece to me ? A little limb of Satan. 
My honour is all that I have — all that I have 
saved out of the wreck of my life — and you 
come with this cock-and-a-buU suggestion of 
yours, to show that those people think me — 
me — ^an officer in his Majesty's navy, entitled 
by my profession to appear in his presence, 
— on a par with that fellow who makes false 
teeth — with the brewer who sells villanous 
beer — with every pettifogging little scoundrel 
to whom the word honour conveys no mean- 
ing. I beg your pardon, Orellan — I am too 
warm, and I feel,'' throwing open his waist- 
coat, " so stifled and bursting herey' putting 
his hand on his breast. " Let us go out and 
walk towards your house ; it is quiet now by 
the river side, and we will talk of what is to 
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be done in this sad business. If Providence 
had not sent me that infernal child, none of 
this would have happened.^ 

Orellan lifted his hat. 

" Don't blame Providence, Mr. Rock, nor 
blaspheme.*' 

They went out together. 

Sabina had returned to the house, silent 
and depressed. She could not run as fast as 
two fine carriage-horses could trot, she found ; 
and unreasonable as it was, she could not 
help feeling as if Lady Sarah and the young 
ladies in the carriage had known of her pur- 
suit, and had laughed at its failure. Lady 
Sarah had not been there ; it had contained 
only the governess and the children, but of 
that Sabina was ignorant. Her uncle having 
left the sitting-room clear, Sabina sat down, 
and leant her aching head on the table. She 
cried a little, and then became drowsy. She 
was awakened by hearing Susan's voice, say- 
ing,— 
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'* No, sir ; master is not at home/' 

" When will he be in ? '' 

" Oh, in about a quarter of an hour, or 
twenty minutes,^^ said Susan. 

" I will come in, and wait. I want to see 
him on business,'^ said Mr. Tresillian. 

" Oh, lor ! 'tis the piLs that wicked child 
stole, no doubt, he's come after ; or, p'rhaps, 
'tis election business," thought Susan. She 
only said, — " Please to walk in, and sit down, 
sir. Master won't be long." 
. Sabina started up, and gazed in a startled 
manner at the person she most wished to see 
in the world. 

Mr. Tresillian, bent on being agreeable, 
advanced towards her, holding out his hand. 
'' Well, my Httle friend, what is this ? " look- 
ing rather shocked at the appearance of one 
side of her face and head. " Who has used 
you thus 1 " 

Sabina clasped the hand he gave tightly in 
both of her own, and tried to speak, but was 
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fearful of bursting into tears ; so she stood 
swaUowing in great gulps her inclination to 
cry, and did not answer at once. 

Mr. Tresillian hated scenes, even with chil- 
dren. He thought his nieces great nuisances, 
and it was too bad to be worried by this 
stupid old felloVs niece. True, he very much 
preferred that his brother should beget only 
the frailer sex, giving thereby some future 
wife of his the chance of perpetuating the 
family title ; but that did not prevent those 
children being very much in the way when, 
as now, they came on a visit to Tregear. 
But he was bent, as I have said before, on 
being agreeable, and, sitting down, he drew 
the little girl to his side, and passed his arm 
round her waist, while, in the tenderest of 
tones, he questioned her as to the injury to 
her head. 

" My lady — Lady Sarah." 

" Yes. What of Lady Sarah ? " 

" She gave me a purse — no, 'twas a needle- 
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book, with pretty letters outside and a crown, 
and she told me to take care of it ; and — 
and — when I was asleep Susan took it firom 
my pocket, and Mr. Rock has kept it,^' and 
here came a burst of tears and sobs. 

*' Well ! but how came this bruise and cut 
on your head ? " 

"Mr. Eock found money in the needle- 
book, and he was so angry that he knocked 
me down against the comer of the table 
there, and that's how it was." 

"Well, but surely" but here Mr. 

Tresillian flushed, and felt disposed to give 
utterance to the whew! which had burst 
from the angry lips of Mr. Rock; but the 
sound, though the same, were meant to ex- 
press a diflferent feeling. There was in Mr. 
Tresillian's mind the consciousness of a 
blunder committed by his lady mother, in 
giving the child £20. £20 was the exact 
sum offered by his agents to doubtful voters 
at Deepindale. He began to walk up and 
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down the room with a troubled look, which 
much disturbed Sabina, who preferred the 
former state of affairs, when his arm had 
been so kindly placed round her. He was 
trying to arrange his thoughts so that when 
Mr. Eock returned, he might be able to say 
something likely to satisfy the injured honour 
of the man whose vote was so valuable to 
him. To do his penetration justice, he never 
MTOuld have offered any bribe so gross as 
money to a man who, though very poor, was 
by profession and feeling a gentleman. " Do 
you know how your uncle means to vote 1 '^ 
said he suddenly to Sabina. " Not for me, I 
fear, now.'* 

Sabina was mortified. He had appeared 
so sorry for her trouble, and now he seemed 
to have quite forgotten it. She answered 
timidly that she did not know. 

He returned to the table and sat down, 
fixing his eyes on the decaying embers of 
the small fire, of which he saw nothing. 
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Sabina came and knelt down at his feet, 
and threw her arms round both his knees, 
hiding her face on them, her dark curling 
hair tumbling over her shoulders in wild 
confusion. 

" Mignon and Wilhelm Meister,^' said Mr. 
Tresillian, smiling to himself. " What is it, 
my dear ? Look up — tell me what you 
wish. Shall I get back your book from Mr. 
Rock ? What is it — the book or the money 
you regret, or both ? *' 

" Oh ! '^ wailed Sabina, " I want to go 
away with you. I want to go back to Lady 
Sarah. I hate him — I hate Mr. Rock. He 
tries to beat me, and then he knocks me 
down. He can't bear me. Tm miserable 
here. Oh! I want you to take me quite 
away ! " 

" Here's a state of aflFairs ! " said the 
young man to himself. "Fancy a child 
taking such a fancy to me. It would be 
difficult to persuade those children at 
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Tregear that I am so attractiTe.'' He 
raised SabiDa^ and placed her as she had 
before stood by his side, and this time he 
kissed her &ce tenderly. ^ Kissing is usnal 
at electioneering times, my child," said he, 
apologetically, thinking, perhaps, that Sabina 
might think it improper; but no such 
thought entered her head ; for, passing one 
of her arms round his head, she kissed 
his white forehead, very innocently and 
lovingly. 

" You are good to me, and I love you so 
much/' said she, " as much as I loved papa, I 
think." 

*' Ah 1 " thought Mr. Tresillian," smiling, 
" I am not so flattered after all. 'Tis not a 
case of Mignon and Wilhelm Meister. I 
wonder if she thinks me old enough to be 
hor father ? '' 

•* You will let me go and live with you," 
Sabina went on to say. 

Mr. Tresillian was puzzled how to answer 
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her, without making her cry again. "I will 
speak to Lady Sarah/' he said, temporising. 

" Then I shall be quite happy/' the child 
cried, with her face all beaming. 

" What a sparkling face it is ! She will 
be wonderfully beautiful as a woman," thought 
her companion. 

A step was heard outside the window, and 
the flush faded from Sabina's face. She 
griped the hand of Mr. Tresillian very 
hard, " Oh ! he's coming ! " she said ; " and 
I hate him so. I hate the great bald place on 
the top of his head, and his black beady eyes, 
and the ugly hairs on the back of his hands." 

" Hush ! my dear ; he's coming in," as Mr. 
Kock was heard going through his usual 
exercise, prior to entering. First one foot 
was drawn over the door-mat thrice ; then 
it was bent down, so as to oppose the out- 
side edge to the friction; then the left or 
inner side of the boot ; then the heel was 
rubbed, the toe being held in the air ; then 
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the toe was pointed, as if he had been about 
to dance ; after which perfonnance the ex- 
ercise on one foot was considered complete. 
The same ceremony was gone through with 
the left foot, during which time Sabina, 
pricked in conscience, perhaps, at the re- 
membrance of all her vituperations against 
her uncle, sidled up to the door and stood 
back as the old man opened it, passing 
out as he entered, Mr. Rock having been 
too much occupied by the appearance of 
his visitor to regard her in any way. 

Mr. Tresillian rose, and bowed one of those 
sharp, short, and decisive bows, introduced by 
George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, 
under the tuition of Madame Micheau ; con- 
sisting of drawing the foot with a sUde to one 
side, and getting both together, preparatory 
to 'a quick bob of the head — the spine being 
kept erect. 

Mr. Eock bent his forward, and bowed both 
head and body, one leg being sent up behind 
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him in the air, after the fashion of bows from 
Louis the Foui^eenth to the time of George 
the Third. Then both gentlemen looked at 
each other. "The foul weather-flag is 
hoisted/' thought the young man. Mr. 
Rock's face was fixed and gloomy. 

"I have called/' said Mr. Tresillian, 
sweetly, " to solicit the favour of your vote, 

once more ; and; I trust this time not in 

• )} 
vam. 

"Ahem!'' said Mr. Rock. He had a 
remembrance of the ridiculous figure he had 
cut with his arm raised over his niece's head, 
and he did not like to begin the old story 
of flogging again. On other points he ap- 
proved Mr. Tresillian's principle. He was 
swelling with anger, too, at the thought of 
the £20 he had in his pocket. "Before 
we speak on that subject, sir," he said^ " I 
must thank you for the hospitality you shewed 
my niece — you and Lady Sarah — to whom I 
beg you will express my sense of obligation ; 
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and also, I must request that jou will return 
to that lady two notes of £10 each, which 
her ladyship was probably ignorant were in 
it at the time when she gave this needle-book 
to the child/' He took out the notes and 
pushed them towards Mr. Tresillian, who 
hesitated — a man of the world though he was, 
he flushed painfully. '^ I take it for granted/' 
Mr. Eock continued, with a passionate tremor 
in his voice, " that this — the most favourable 
aspect in which I can view the a£fair — ^is a 
true one." 

" Pardon me/' said the young gentleman, 
smiling, " I think my mother was quite aware 
of what she was doing, when she gave your little 
girl the money. Lady Sarah is both wealthy 
and generous. She was exceedingly delighted 
with the great talent and magnificent voice 
possessed by Miss Rock. That is her name, 
is it not ? And as she would have given 
Signora Canti a £50 note gladly for an even- 
ing's entertainment of a similar kind, I think. 
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as a little token of gratitude for the gratifica- 
tion she had experienced, she placed the 
notes in the book before she presented it to 
Miss Rock. So far from any degradation to 
either party in this transaction, it is not more 
than ten years since I looked hard at all my 
relations or friends before I returned to Eton 
after the holidays, to see what they were 
about to *come down' with, as slang men 
say." He paused, for he saw he had pro- 
duced an eflFect by his statement. 

" My niece is not a public singer yet, sir ; 
and any gratification she afforded Lady 
Sarah, she was bound to bestow, in return 
for the great kindness and hospitality, with 
which she was treated at Tregear. Be so 
good as to return the notes to her ladyship 
and the booL My niece will require nothing 
to remind her of Lady Sarah's kindness. I 
shall be happy to register my vote in your 
favour, Mr. Tresillian." 

The young man gathered up the notes and 
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placed them in the case, and, holding out his 
hand, thanked Mr. Rock very firankly for his 
promised support. Only a few words more 
were interchanged. Mr. Tresillian had got 
all he wanted, and congratulated himself on 
his tact in getting over the prejudice with 
which the conversation had begun ; and Mr. 
Bock was glad to have been soothed into a 
good temper, and to have sustained his part 
with due regard to his own honour and 
dignity. 

" That old man has the feelings of a gentle- 
man, though he is somewhat Spartan in his 
treatment of that child,^' was Mr. Tresillian's 
reflection. " Poor little beggar ! how fond 
she is of me 1 I wonder whether I shall get 
Orellan's vote. Probably. They say he 
follows suit with Rock.^^ 

That evening Mr. Rock intimated to his 
friend, that though Mr. Tresillian was absurdly 
crotchety about the abolition of flogging in the 
navy, — "I should like to see how he would 
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work a ship without it " — ^yet, on the whole, 
he approved of his principles, and meant to 
vote for him, and he supposed Orellan would 
do likewise. 

"Yes, certainly ,'' said his obedient ship- 
mate ; and they set themselves sternly to the 
deUghtful intricacies of chess. On one point 
Orellan would never give way. He would 
as soon have thought of a treacherous sur- 
render of his vessel to the enemy, as oi giving 
the game to his antagonist, or not playing his 
best. Beautiful exercise of the brain ! which 
needs no foreign stimulus of money to create 
an interest, nor any charm unborrowed from 
itself to wrap the players in obUvion as to 
their proper cares. Mr. Rock and Mr. 
Orellan forgot they were gentleman-like 
paupers. Mr. Rock, his tiresome niece ; Mr. 
Orellan, his paralytic wife. When the game 
was over, and the hot whisky and water 
steamed on the little ink-stained mahogany 
four-legged table, under the weather-beaten 
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nose of one lieutenant, and an innocent basin 
of gruel, with salt only, comforted the inter- 
nals of the other, they fought the battle over 
again, and decided whether Orellan's play of 
his white bishop had won the game, or Kock's 
blunder with his rook's pawn had lost it. 

The election was over, and Mr. Tresillian 
had been returned by a small majority, which 
made him rejoice all the more at his having 
obtained the votes of his sailor friends. Sa- 
bina's heart had been kept in a constant 
flutter by bands of music, banners and ribbons 
— ^by the screams and shouts of the populace, 
" Tresillian for ever ! Down with the Blues ! *' 
&c., &c., &c. At length her hero was chaired. 
On a platform with four poles, carried by four 
of the strongest men to be produced in the 
Borough of Deepindale, or its neighbourhood, 
an arm-chair was placed, in which the fortunate 
(or unfortunate, as might be considered) 
member was placed. On arriving at any 
building of note, the platform was elevated 
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thrice amidst the deafening cheers of the 
populace. It must have been difficult for 
any man to look triumphant under such cir- 
cumstances, though assured by the inspiring 
strains of " See the Conquering Hero comes," 
notwithstanding which, Mr. TresiUian, stand- 
ing with his legs apart to steady himself, one 
hand holding by the arm of the chair, and 
the other waving his hat, with a quantity of 
light curUng hair which blew up and down a^ 
he was waved in the air, looked as fine a 
specimen of youth and beauty as ever had 
dawned on the worthy voters of his native 
town. His hair was worn in clustering 
curls — not cut to the length of half an inch 
as in the present fashion, which gives one un- 
pleasant ideas of hospital and prison discipUne. 
But the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
the election was over. Like beggars the can- 
didates disappeared — one having got all he 
wanted, the other knowing there was nothing 
to get, and Deepindale sank down into its 
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original stagnation. The carriage from Tre- 
gear no longer excited the small shopkeepers 
to put on their best aprons, as the prancing 
of its horses was heard in the distance ; Lady 
Sarah went to Brighton, Mr. TresilHan, l^^e tilie 
evil spirit in Job " up and down the world," 
and the governess and the young ladies to 
their paternal home. 

Mr. Rock was left with his incumbrance. 
It was not the old man and Sinbad, but a 
reverse case. The old man had a monkey- 
like child compelled to cling to him, though 
the attachment occasioned as much grief to 
the child as inconvenience to the old man. 
But the old Lieutenant was softened by the 
way in which the youthful member had spoken 
of his niece's performances. "I thought myself 
she had a wonderful pipe of her own,'' said he. 

As they sat in the twilight by the fire, to 
save the solitary candle which was all the 
light Mr. Rock could afford, each was silent, 
gazing at the fire ; but the compelled inao- 
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tivity was to "the young heart hot and rest- 
less/^ a weary punishment ; to the old man, 
who lived in memory over his pa^t life, it was 
not unpleasurable. He dozed, too, occasion- 
ally, with his drooping eyelids shadowing the 
dark eyeballs, which were fixed on the fire- 
light, and fancied he was again walking on 
the deck of the vessel outward bound, which 
had first borne him from his home. The 
flicker of the fire reminded him how sadly 
through his boyish tears he had watched the 
Lizard lights as they disappeared and were 
seen again, as the vessel tossed and rose or 
fell in the trough of the sea — all his old 
yeammgs for home returned to his memory ; 
his mother's form, on whom he doated, and 
for whose sake he had determined to " do or 
die,'' his pretty sisters, who had spent their 
few hoarded pennies to buy him small re- 
membrances. Then the scene changed — there 
was the whistling wind, the roar of the 
waters, the creaking of the masts, the flut- 
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tering sails, the strained cordage — they were 
in the Baltic with the admiral's ship in tow. 
The vessel in which Rock' was, laboured 
frightfully— if the cable holds, they must 
perish together — the noble ship in which he 
was a Ueutenant and the unhappy man-of-war 
they were trying to save — a horror steals 
through his veins, for a dirk glides down the 
cable in a stealthy hand, and the ship rides 
free of her lost burthen — ^free to return to 
her native land. Whilst the captain of her 
more chivalrous consort, who signalled that 
he should not leave his admiral till he had 
orders, was soon with his crew sacrificed 
to their chief, whose frozen body was one of 
many piled up to defend those still living 
from the biting wind. 

He stirs and shivers, and dreams again. He 
is full of the fence of action — a man with all 
of manhood's power and courage — how he 
climbs up the side of that hostile vessel — 
what angry, eager faces are awaiting him to 
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strike him down as he arrives within their 
reach — one fires, he is hit, he falls back — and 
suiting the action to the thought of his 
dream, his feet are extended, and he knocks 
down the fire-irons, and awakes to find him- 
self a half-pay lieutenant of sixty-five, feeble, 
poor, and with a confirmed heart-disease. No 
wonder the noble heart suflfered, after the un- 
easy Hfe its possessor had led it ; always 
hoping and fearing, never satisfied with in- 
action — working incessantly to perform his 
own duties, and often those of others, and 
now he was a sheer hulk. He did not 

grumble at the neglect by which his services 
had been met — he was quite wiUing to believe 
that the young men who had been promoted 
over his head, were possessed of good quali- 
ties though he had not discovered them. The 
infliction of this child, who did not seem to 
have come to him professionally, as it were, 
was a grievous irritation ;— he had forgotten 
her in his dream, and awoke to see her 
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bright, restless eyes fixed on him, whilst her 
feet were stretched out to the edge of the 
fender, and her fingers twisted themselves 
into contortions which only children born in 
hot climates, as a rule, can produce. 

"Can you sing *The Saucy ArethusaT 
said Mr. Rock to his niece. 

" No ! I can't sing anything, because there's 
no piano." 

" Hum ! Can you sing the * Sailor's Grave' 
when you have a piano ? " 

" Yes, and all those kind of songs — * The 
Heaving of the Lead,' and ' Sweet Poll of 
Plymouth,' and ' The Lizard Lights ;' mamma 
used to sing them all." 

This set Mr. Rock thinking of his deficient 
household arrangements as regarded the edu- 
cation of the child. He had no piano, and 
could not afford to buy one. Then his 
thoughts wandered to the small house rented 
by a widowed lady named Cleverly, and to a 
miniature little instrument which stood block- 
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ing up the passage, for whose admission into 
the sitting-room there was no convenient 
space. He would see what could be done ; 
in the meantime, Sabina could amuse herself 
by reading anecdotes of "Naval History'^ — 
and here was Orellan. 

" Sabina, set out the chessmen.'^ 



k2 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" Music has charms to soothe a savage beast, 
To soften rocks, and bend a knotted oak." 

CONGRBVE. 

Mes. Cleyeelt was only too happy to lend 
Mr. Eock the piano for his niece. She feared 
it was sadly out of order ; but then no doubt 
Mr. Temple, the organist, would put it right 
for a trifle. Miss Eock might keep it as long 
as she pleased, for she, Mrs. Cleverly, "had not 
the slightest use for it — it was in the way 
rather than not," thus making what is called 
a Cornish compliment, with the real deUcacy 
that strives to diminish the sense of obliga- 
tion. 

After Mr. Rock had paid away more shil- 
lings than he could well afibrd in the trans- 
portation of the piano, he found it conferred 
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but a mitigated amount of enjoyment to him- 
self — of its effect on the child he could not 
judge. She played and sung all day, and in 
the twilight she sang the songs the old man 
delighted in — " For England when with Fa- 
vouring Gales," "Fresh and Strong : the 
Breezes Blowing,'' and " Come all ye Jolly 
Sailors Bold/' This was delightful ; but Mr. 
Rock's ideas of quarter-deck discipline were 
stumbling-blocks to Sabina and to himself, as 
regarded her music. She played mostly by 
ear, and could arrange a good bass accom- 
paniment; but by notes she could only 
perform a few pieces she had been carefully 
taught by her mother. Mr. Rock had once 
heard Valerie play the overture to the Zau- 
berflote^ and without any regard or knowledge 
of the difficulty of the piece, he insisted^ on 
Sabina's learning it. She tried the first 
chords successfully, and played about a dozen 
bars, when she declared it was ugly and 
stupid, and too difficult, and she would not 
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learn any more of it. In vain Mr. Rock in- 
sisted — she took no notice. As a punishment, 
he closed the instrument and took away the 
key ; she looked in his face and whistled. 
She knew he enjoyed her singing in the 
evtoing, and she did not care to play or sing 
now that the novelty of regaining a piano 
was over, so that she felt convinced that the 
punishment would be greater to him than to 
herself. 

Mr. Rock had hoped that her wonderful 
voice, if improved by practice, might enable 
her to obtain a living as a governess, or on the 
stage. Both plans were repugnant to his 
feelings, but what could become of her when 
he died? The thought of her destitution 
made his old heart ache. Better to bear 
" the proud man's contumely '^ than to starve 
or go to the workhouse for aid. 

I fear Mr. Rock is beginning to love this 
wayward child. He had better try to reach 
Australia in a cockle-shell of a boat, and 
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thus lose his life, than risk his happiness by 
fixing his afiFections on her. Alas ! they were 
already taking root. Since he had stamped 
out the love of Valerie from his heart, he 
had had none on whom he might lavish all 
the mighty devotion of his unselfish feelings. 
These were now to be given to Sabina. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'* Integers of thrift, 
From toil and self-denial." 

Mr. £oce had managed to save £100 out 
of his income, of which part had been in- 
tended to pay his funeral expenses ; £10 to 
go to old Susan ; and the rest to meet any 
small sums that might be owing at the time 
of his decease. " What man, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit to his stature,'^ or 
one pound to his banker's account 1 There 
was a charm to him in this round sum ; but 
the charm was now to be broken in upon. 
To abstract any more from his household ex- 
penses would be, he knew, impossible ; but 
he thought of Sabina's musical talent, and of 
his own incapability of cultivating it, 4nd he, 
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with a heary sigh, determined to sacrifice at 
least one pound for a quarter's tuition in 
music. " We shall see if she improves enough 
to justify me in paying the four pounds for 
one year/' he said, and he walked towards 
the untidy house inhabited by the German 
organist, Mr. Temple. 

Mr. Temple had £60 yearly as organist of 
the parish church, and contrived by teaching, 
and tuning pianos, to add £100 yearly to his 
income in addition ; but though Mr. Rock 
had but £90, and kept up the appearance of 
a gentleman, without owing a single penny at 
the end of each month, Mr. Temple was in- 
debted to every tradesman in the town of 
Deepindale, and could with diflSiculty obtain 
credit for a loaf of bread, when he required it. 
Self-indulgence was the habit of the one ; 
s6lf-denial of the other. Mr. Temple was a 
good-natured voluptuary, who seemed to con- 
sider a tradesman was intended to be the 
natural prey of the consumer, and considered 
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there was no disgrace, but simply misfor- 
tune, in a state of debt. 

Clean to scrupulousness in his person, and 
pure in his ideas of honour and honesty, Mr. 
£ock would rather have sold his chronometer, 
his only valuable household god, than have 
allowed a tradesman to wait twelve months 
for his money ; yet such was the ungrateful 
state of the minds of the small shopkeepers 
in Deepindale, that they preferred Mr. Temple, 
the jolly companion, who took a cheerful 
glass with them, and had long unpaid ac- 
counts, the items of which he never dared 
to examine, to Mr. Rock, who looked sharply 
at their charges, and paid them every week. 
Probably they each argued thus : " Temple 
has over £160 a-year; the money must come 
to some one, and why not to me 1 If there 
be a smash, and we are paid so much in the 
pound, having overcharged systematically, I 
cannot be really much a loser.'' 

Mr. Temple was a man of genius ; a first- 
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rate musician, both in principle and practice. 
He was quite pleased at the idea of having a 
new pupil ; " magnificent voice, only wants a 
little of my training/^ 

He came for his first lesson. Mr. Rock 
produced a tattered copy of the redoubtable 
Zauberflote. Mr. Temple smiled at the in- 
junction that Miss Rock was to learn it. 

" Certainly, Mr. Rock, we shall be de- 
lighted/' 

When he was gone, Mr. Temple said to 
Sabina : " You shall learn three bars of this 
at each lesson ; but it is difficult, and requires 
perfect execution to make it agreeable. To 
amuse you, and exercise the speed of your 
httle fingers, we will also learn, " Lison 
dormait dans un hofagel^ with variations. He 
played the air and the first variation ; but 
stopped Sabina as she was about to begin it 
eagerly. " No ; physic first, and sugar-plum 
afterwards/' 

Sabina made a wry face ; but obeyed. A 
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shower of rain came on just as the lesson 
concluded. 

" Miss Griggs must wait," said he ; "I 
can't afford wet boots;" but he was not 
bound to teach ; and, sitting down, he modu- 
lated on the instrument, and then his fingers 
stole into the half divine movement of one of 
Haydn's " Seven Words," " This day shaJt 
thou be with me in paradise." Sabina lis- 
tened breathlessly and motionless till it was 
concluded. 

" 0-o-o-h ! " she said. " Again ! " 

Mr. Temple was pleased. He played it 
again ; but the second time he introduced a 
grace of his own. 

" Not that ! not that ! " exclaimed Sabina. 

" Ah I you have true feeling,*' cried her 
master. " You knew that ornament was not 
in accord with the genius of the composition." 

Master and pupil understood each other ; 
a new era was begun in Sabina's life. Tues- 
days and Fridays were the two bright spots 
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in her existence ; she forgave her master his 
dirty hands ; his hair and whiskers, redolent 
of stale tobacco ; his coat covered with par- 
ticles of snuff. I am not sure that she did 
not tolerate that loathsome powder for the 
rest of her life, for the remembrance of her 
lessons. Mr. Bock's nose was sensitive, and 
when Mr. Temple had departed, he always 
set both door and windows open to purify the 
room. Sometimes the music-master, whose 
favourite instrument was the violoncello, would 
bring it in the evening, and accompany Sa- 
bina in the sonatas she had learnt by his 
tuition. Poor Mr. Rock was even induced, 
by the promise of hearing his favourite over- 
ture to the Zauberflote performed, to consent 
to receive two violin players, as dirty and 
unprincipled as their chief, who executed the 
piece with Sabina exceedingly well, and took 
long draughts of hot whisky and water, with 
Orellan afterwards, with a hearty good will, 
that made Mr. Rock doubt whether they 
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would arrive at their own homes when the 
party broke up. 

Sabina enjoyed her lessons, but felt little 
love or gratitude to her uncle. He was often 
cross and irritable; he was so particularly, 
on one occasion, when, at the end of the 
quarter, he presented his guinea to Temple, 
and asked for a receipt. 

" Two, if you please,^^ said the organist. 

" Two V in a voice of thunder. " You 
told me one guinea a quarter.*' 

" Certainly, Mr. Rock ; but there is a 
guinea for entrance.^' 

The Lieutenant groaned, and paid it. It 
had not been anticipated, and he was cross 
to Sabina, and reproached her with the ex- 
pense she had entailed upon him. She said 
nothing ; but felt the injustice, and was un- 
grateful for the sacrifice he made in giving her 
lessons ; she had not asked for them. 

r 

Children, up to the age when they are 
compelled to fight their own way in the world. 



^ 
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are never grateful for money spent on their 
education. Even the most clever feel they 
would rather not learn. The old forget that 
they were ungrateful in their youth, and re- 
sent the want of appreciation shown by their 
juniors for the sacrifices made for their good. 

But time made Sabina more and more 
useful to her uncle, and more beloved by him. 

Lieutenant Orellan, for several evenings, 
could not leave his sick wife, who became 
more helpless and irritable as her infirmi- 
ties increased. One evening, when the 
chessmen were already set out, Mr. Rock 
looked nervously and repeatedly at his chro- 
nometer, finding OreUan was five minutes 
after his time. " She must be worse, I fear,'* 
he said to himself. 

" Uncle,'' cried Sabina, *' will you let me 
begin a game? and I will leave off if Mr. 
Orellan comes." 

" You, you little sprat ! " replied the Lieu- 
tenant ; '* do you know the moves 1 " 
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" That is all/' said Sabina, humbly, for her 
respect for the two chess-players was un- 
bounded. 

Of course, she was beaten ; but her uncle 
was pleased. Sabina had had a good lesson 
in her defeat. 

" May I take back that move ? ^' she asked 
her uncle. 

" You may play like a child, if you please,'' 
replied Mr. Rock ; " but you will never be a 
good player unless you play the strict game." 

Sabina assented, and lost her queen ; but 
she never after repeated the mistake which 
had so embarrassed her movements in the 
game. 

Poor child ! It was well she had resources 
in Mr. Rock's small home, or her life would 
have been dreary in the extreme. 

Miss Wise kept a seminary for young ladies, 
who were turned out to play on the parade 
every day from twelve to one o'clock. When 
Sabina had first been domesticated with her 
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uncle, Susan had washed her face, combed 
her hair, pinched her bonnet into proper 
shape, and sent her out, with the injunction, 
— " Go and play with those pretty young 
ladies ; 'twill do you good, my dear ! *' Now 
Sabina thought of Mabel Snow, and how nice 
it had been to play with her, and she bounded 
eagerly through the trees on the parade to the 
gravel-walk where the girls were playing 
" Prisoner's base." 

" I'm come to play, too," said Sabina, 
cheerfully. " I should like it very much." 

They stopped, and whispered amongst 
themselves. 

Sabina felt awkward ; but, as they all 
moved oflf in a body to the other side of the 
parade, she followed, thinking they preferred 
that side to the one first chosen. 

" I'm come to play, too," repeated Sabina ; 
that time with a little quiver in her voice. 

They stopped, and looked at her without 
speaking, excepting one little girl, who gesti- 

TOL. I. 
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culated eagerly, and made an unintelligible 
sound. Sabina tried to understand, with ears 
and eyes. The oldest girl spoke at length. 

" 'Tis useless to address that young lady ; 
she is deaf and dumb; and you must go 
away. If you don^t choose to go, we must ; 
you don't belong to us.'' 

Sabina walked away slowly, and proudly in 
outward appearance ; but with smothered 
sobs of mortification and grief She walked 
alone on the deserted side of the parade, and 
hoped that Susan had not been looking out to 
see the rebuff she had experienced. When 
she returned, that old servant hoped she had 
had a nice game of play with the young ladies. 

Sabina said, shortly : " No ; she did not 
hke them." And Susan thought that she was 
a queer child, and nothing so pleasant and 
pretty-mannered as other young ladies. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair, 
A ribband did her braided tresses bind, 
The rest was loose, and wantoned in the wind. " 

Dryden. 

Five years and a-half passed on : £10 10*. 
had been abstracted from the funeral store, 
for Mr. Rock could not afford her more 
than two years' tuition ; of this, nine guineas 
had been paid to Mr. Temple, and one pound 
for music. With all her energies given to this 
one study ; with no companion of her own 
age to divert her attention ; with a voice so 
beautiful and powerful that it would have ar« 
rested attention even had it been uncultivated, 
Sabina's proficiency in music excited the envy 
and hatred and malice of all the mothers 

2 
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with less gifted daughters, who strove in the 
same race with Mr. Rock's niece. 

The beauty which had been prophesied as 
her future endowment by Mr. Tresillian, had 
bloomed beyond expectation. She was small 
and slight, but her limbs had become rounded 
instead of angular ; her complexion was clear, 
with an occasional flush of delicate pink on 
her brown skin ; the eyes large, and with a 
blueish tint in the white, which enhanced the 
soft brown eyeball, catching velvety lights, 
like the back of the humble bee ; her hair 
still fell in curls over her shoulders, and was 
frequently a cause of ofience to her uncle, 
when the hairs straggled singly on her neck. 
He had bought a comb, and insisted on its 
being twisted up ; but the hair was so abun- 
dant that it rebelled, and fell down again. 
At length Sabina, with a carelessness her 
uncle could never eradicate, left it on the 
floor where it had fallen, and Mr. Rock, 
coming into the room suddenly, trod on it. 
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and crushed it into innumerable bits. After 
that, the curls fell into their usual position, 
and no further attempt was made to imprison 
them. 

Her uncle doated on her, but with his love 
came torment ; he had the strictest ideas of 
female propriety. Sabina defied all rules ; 
he thought neatness of dress an almost re- 
ligious duty ; Sabina cared for a rent in her 
dress as little as the French peasant who 
danced with Sterne, and sang the Gascoygne 
roundelay, " Viva lajoia ! Fid on la tristessa ! '' 

"Be 

* Still, unobtrusive, serious, and meek, 
The first to listen, and the last to speak,' " 

said her uncle, but Sabina never could 
resist a repartee when it rose to her lips. 
Mr. Rock had obtained permission to occupy, 
with Miss Rock, a pew which had been 
vacated by a family gone abroad. He was 
uneasy if she looked round her in church, 
and he brought from his stores a French lace 
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veil, in which he had invested when he 
gave his heart to Valerie. When bought, 
he had not dared to present it, without an 
offer of himself also ; so he had kept it, 
with many tender thoughts of how Valerie 
would have looked through its cobweb tex- 
ture, till the features of Valerie were seen 
through a mental mist, and then faded away 
into indistinctness altogether. Now, it was 
carefully arranged over Sabina's bonnet when 
she went out, with an injunction that it was 
not to be raised on any pretext. Compelled 
to contemplate the intricacies of the beau- 
tiful flowers and leaves, with all their curious 
entanglements, and wonderful variety of 
stitches, Sabina's mind stored away all the 
intricacies of the threads, and on Mondays 
used to copy them in imitation lace on 
net. Her uncle had forced the nose of the 
horse to the water, and fancied that she 
swallowed ; whilst he compelled his niece to 
the outward appearance of intense devotion 
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and reverence in the house of God, and hoped 
that she had become reUgious consequently — 
Sabina took a malicious pleasure in the occu- 
pation she had made for herself, to relieve the 
monotony of the long church service. 

She Uttle knew the envy she excited from 
the possession of that old yellow lace veil, in 
the minds of the young ladies at Miss Wise's 
school. Straw plaits were common in Corn- 
wall then, and Sabina had selected her straws, 
plaited them, and made them up into a round 
hat ; two yards of ribbon sufficed for its 
trimming, and the square lace veil thrown 
over it was kept by the brim at a sufficient 
distance from Sabina's beautiful face and luxu- 
riant hair to allow them fair play. The veil 
was handsome, and gave a look of elegance to 
the light-coloured gingham tight dresses 
which Sabina generally wore, and which 
Susan delighted to wash and iron, so as to do 
credit to Mr. Rock and to her young lady. 
Poor girl ! she had not her uncle's strength of 
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mind ; she was naturally fond of dress, and 
extravagant, nor had she her uncle's strong 
perception of pecuniary obligation. Her dress 
was very poverty stricken. Miss Wise, who 
deeply resented that Miss Rock had never 
been sent for education to her establishment, 
could not help revealing her anger and vexa- 
tion at having been deprived of a pupil so 
brilliant as Sabina. 

" What that old man can mean, mem,'* she 
said to her assistant one day, "I cannot 
divine. What good he can ever expect that 
gel to come to, I have no means of judging. 
But a gel brought up from the age of ten to 
fifteen, by an old ship lieutenant and a servant 
maid, cannot be fit for decent young ladies to 
associate ^with. I should not wonder if she 
damned and swore dreadful." 

'' Oh I shocking ! " said the assistant. " Did 
you hear her, mem ? " 

" N — ; I can't say that : but IVe good 
authority for thinking so.'' 



V 
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'* Awful ! '* rejoined the toady. 

On several occasions Mr. Temple had asked 
Sabina to come and take parts in singing 
with his other pupils, at the Town Hall. Sa- 
bina was glad of the amusement, for she gave 
no labour, but that of love, to her study of 
music. The room was long — so long ! — built 
for those interminable country dances, which 
delighted our sober ancestors. The music- 
stands were placed at the upper end ; the 
door was at the opposite extremity. The 
person who entered was seen, not only in 
reaUty, but reflected in a large looking-glass 
which ornamented the end of the saloon. 
Sabina, who could not always enter the room 
first. Haven House being at a much greater 
distance than the homes of the other pupils, 
had the misery of walking up the immense 
room, a victim to all the mahcious sneers of 
the girls whom she surpassed in beauty and 
accomplishments, but to whom she was im- 
measurably inferior in dress. 
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She never could be rendered a tidy girl. 
If made so by Susan, she fell to pieces, and 
relapsed into slovenliness at the shortest 
notice. She felt her disgrace painfully ; but 
forgot it when it was past, or remembered it so 
slightly that she never remedied the causes. 
^Tis true, her poor little feet were worn by the 
often-darned stockings, where little of the 
original woof was visible ; but it was Susan's 
imperfect sight which had guided the darning- 
needle, and the work was bodged. Too old, 
too small, even for her slight dimensions, were 
all her clothes ; so when she walked up the 
long assembly-room, her frocks were too short, 
her darned stockings were visible, and her old 
shoes rather down and twisted at her heels, 
and patched at the toes, were observed by all 
the scoffing pupils of Miss Wise's establish- 
ment ; the outer covering was a blue pelisse ; 
navy blue, her uncle had ordered. She had 
outgrown it ; the sleeves did not reach the 
wrists ; it was strained across her beautifully 
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rounded bosom, because it had fitted her 
when she was twelve years old ; and the 
band of blue cloth had been pinned and re- 
pinned, and strained to coax it to meet, till 
the texture would scarcely retain the pins. 
Her uncle thought her beautiful, any way. I 
am not sure he disliked the look of the 
strained broad cloth. He did not wish to 
think of her as a woman ; she was so small, 
so young, so much his own property. He, to 
whom poverty had denied all the sweet con- 
verse of wedded life, had had this child forced 
upon him, and had learnt to pour out the re- 
pressed feelings of his loving heart on her ; 
the more violent and intense, as it was the 
first object on which they had been lavished. 
And Sabina loved her uncle at length. During 
the five years they had passed together, Mr. 
Rock had been seriously ill on two or three 
occasions ; then Sabina had been ever tender, 
anxious, and watchful of her uncle ; bearing 
with his impatience, soothing his irritability. 
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becoming neat-handed in her sick cookery, to 
minister to his comfort. These illnesses had 
been the occasion of an increasing load of 
vexation to Sabina. On one occasion, Mr. 
Rock was ordered to eat asparagus ; it was 
too early for any not raised artificially ; but 
Sabina had directed the greengrocer to pro- 
cure some, not dreaming that what she ob- 
tained was fifteen shillings a bundle. I must 
not give my heroine too much credit. That 
greengrocer's shop presented temptations 
which the young lady did not resist, though 
she might have done so. Ruddy-cheeked 
apples, with opposite sides of bright yellow, 
tempted her as one had tempted our general 
mother. The greengrocer's bill was a heavy 
one, and Sabina could not pay it. She en- 
treated for time, with a face that flushed and 
turned pale alternately ; and the shopkeeper 
gave it, and promised not to send the bill in 
to Mr. Rock, who had been persuaded by 
Sabina that she had obtained the vegetables 
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through the good nature of the gardener at 
Tregear. Had her uncle known of this fraud 
on him, how furious he would have been at 
the deceit, how broken-hearted at the untruth, 
how overwhelmed at the amount of the debt, 
and at the length of time which it had been 
allowed to run ! 

About this time he had a recurrence of his 
attack. Luckily asparagus was comparatively 
cheap, and for the fresh supply Sabina con- 
trived to pay. He would take no nourish- 
ment which he did not believe to be obtained 
on terms so reasonable that the bills could be 
paid weekly. 

" A man is not bound to remain in the 
world at the expense of his neighbours," he 
would say. " He may send round his hat, 
and beg for charity to support him, if he 
thinks life so purchased to be worth posses- 
sion. I do not. But such a course would be 
much less dishonest than dying insolvent.^' 

Now Sabina had begun to love her uncle 
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SO soon as she had begun to pity him ; true, 
her attachment to him was weak compared to 
that which he felt for her. But where is the 
young person who ever returns in equal de- 
gree the love of his guardian or parent ? It 
seems providential that love should descend 
rather than ascend, that the young should be 
cared for rather than those " whose feet 
stumble in the dark uncertainty '* of age. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Begin ! e*en age itself is cheer'd by music : 
It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 
Calls back past joys and warms us into transport." 

Rowe's ' * Fair PenitenV* 

It was not easy for Sabina to find amuse- 
ment for her patient, when she had finished 
reading the paper to her uncle, and the boy 
had carried it away. Chess was not to be 
thought of till the evening, or those hours 
would have been without zest, and Mr. 
Rock's amusement of dragging a heavy 
garden-roller up and down the gravel walk 
of the parade just opposite his house, for the 
purpose of obliterating the marks made by 
women's pattens and men's heavy tread, could 
not be attempted in the face of the doctor's 
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prohibition. Had the exercise been possible 
at the back of his house, he would have risked 
it, in the conviction that he should not be 
seen by his doctor ; but he did not care to 
receive the consequent " jaw,** as he termed 
it in his sailor phraseology. So, after sitting 
silently for some time, and seeing Sabina 
quietly working by his side, he reiterated the 
frequent question, — 

" Well, have you nothing to tell me ? '* 
This query always made Sabina silent, it 
seemed so impossible to answer. She had 
been told to amuse her uncle, but not to 
agitate or interest him too much. She did 
not care for the small events of Deepindale, 
and knew not how a sick person, incapable of 
self-amusement, takes interest in circum- 
stances the most trivial, and which would in 
health excite no notice. 

Mr. Rock, sitting over his fire, made a 
great circumstance of every shovel of coaJs he 
put on, and every accumulation of cinders he 
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threw over them. Before Sabina found this 
out, she had rudely driven the poker into the 
dark heap, and upset both the fire and her 
uncle^s temper. 

Now she tried to think of something to 
amuse him. 

'* Uncle, do you know the townsfolks here 
are going to get up a concert ? '^ 

" A concert ? '' 

" Yes, of amateurs, for the benefit of the 
Cornwall infirmary.'* 

" How do you know ? You never tell me 
anything.'* 

" I did not know you would care. I only 
heard it last evening. Mr. Temple whispered 
it to me as I was putting by the music-books 
in the organ loft, and he asked me if I were 
going to take a part. I said I had not been 
asked, and he wondered how they could 
manage without me.*' 

Mr. Rock flushed, and Sabina repented of 
her repeated observation. 

VOL. I. P 
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" Who are the performers ? " he asked, in 
a constrained tone. 

" Oh, I beUeve Mr. Temple will perform a 
sonata on the violoncello, with the accompani- 
ment of two violins played by those musicians 
who used to accompany me. Mr. Dent, the 
doctor, will play an air and variations on the 
flute/' 

" Puppy ! How can he attend to his 
patients when he is practising such non- 
sense ? " 

'' Then they are to sing songs in different 
parts,'' Sabina went on, without regarding the 
query which she could not answer. 

" Who is to take the female voice — the 
treble ? '' 

" I suppose Miss Cressy ; she has the best 
ear, and a very good voice.'' 

" Nothing to compare to yours. Why have 
^ou not been asked, pray 1 " 

" I do not know, uncle.'' 

" I do know. They are jealous of you/' 
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Sabina laughed gaily, and just touched her 
uncle's white brow with her lips. She had 
learned to love that venerable head, and to 
admire those black beady eyes— alas ! no 
longer so deep in colour as in the days when 
he had threatened her with his cane. 

" Never mind them, dear. I don't want to 
sing at their concert." And the uncle was 
consoled to think that his darling had not set 
her heart upon it. 

But Sabina had occasion for all her philo- 
sophy, for rumours of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment distu rbed the even tenor of Deepindale 
life; rumours followed by the fact. The 
family returned to the banishment of Tregear, 
as Lady Sarah called it, and took credit to 
herself for the sacrifice of personal comfort 
she made in coming to the end of the world 
for the benefit of her favourite son. Com- 
mittee rooms were taken for the rival candi- 
dates at the Whig and Tory hotels, or rather 

public houses, dignified for the time with 

p 2 
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a grander title, and all the tradesmen and 
professions were on the qui vive with ex- 
citement. 

"Would the usual £20 rise to £30 this 
time ? '' was the momentous question that 
made their hearts beat faster at the thought. 

Mr. Dent, the apothecary, had a tolerable 
voice, and had been getting up " the Curfew '* 
and " Blow, Breezes, Blow,'* with Mr. Grinde, 
the attorney, and Miss Cressy, the fruiterer's 
daughter. True, she was not considered 
" quite genteel/' by the female relatives of the 
professional gentleman, but in voice no one 
could equal her, except Sabina, who was shut 
out of the whole affair, for she had never been 
one of Miss Wise's young ladies, and those 
fair creatures had spiteful and exclusive feel- 
ings, grown with their growth, and strength- 
ened with their strength, and they expended 
on Sabina more than her full share. When- 
ever now in the evenings pedestrians passed 
the closed window-shutters of Mr. Dent's 
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house, they heard, '* Look, look, again ! '' or 
" Hark ! a signal ! " whilst little girls in 
ragged shawls knocked in vain at the surgery 
door for " grandmother's pills '^ or '' baby's 
powders/' Miss Cressy did not mind step- 
ping in on these occasions, and sang like a 
syren — all the more as Mr. Grinde, the at- 
torney, who sang bass, was a widower, and 
likely to marry again, and Mrs. Dent was a 
fat, good-natured lady, who did not dislike 
the glass of hot brandy-and- water with which 
the social evenings concluded. Not having 
any children, and having been herself the 
daughter of a cheesemonger, she saw no par- 
ticular want of gentility in Miss Cressy, and 
felt rather strongly the feminine desire to 
make up a match. 

Lady Sarah and Mr. Tresillian, and the 
rest of the party at Tregear, had been asked 
to patronise the concert, and had graciously 
engaged two front rows of reserved seats. 
Saturday arrived ; the concert was fixed for 
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the following Thursday. The evening prac- 
tising grew faster and hotter. It seemed 
likely that the singers would sing themselves 
hoarse before the appointed night arrived. 
They had each studied their parts for six 
weeks with the most anxious industry. The 
musical infection spread from house to house. 
Maid servants trundled their mops to " The 
bells have been rung/' and butcher-boys sang 
scraps of " O'er the dewy green." But, alas ! 
on Saturday evening, when Miss Cressy 
should have entered the hospitable house 
of Mr. Dent, she appeared not, but sent a 
messenger instead, to say she had a head- 
ache, and feared she could not attend the 
rehearsal. 

" Dear me, Mr. Dent, what can be amiss ? 
That girl never has headaches ; she's as 
healthy as a dairy-maid," said Mrs. Dent, who 
thought herself not entitled to her hot drinks 
unless she had company. 

" I fear, my love,'* replied her husband, 
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" that I can hardly step over to inquire, — 
not etiquette, you see/' 

" Etiquette ! fiddle ! '' cried the lady, and 
carried her point in making her husband call 
on the invalid. 

He obtained no satisfaction. Mrs. Cressy 
said her daughter was gone to bed with a 
'eadach ; had eaten too much boiled pork and 
cabbage. Mrs. Cressy was of opinion that 
she would be all right to-morrow. Next 
day, anxious eyes were turned to the pew 
in which Miss Cressy ought to have been, 
but in which was only the cozy figure of her 
mother. The musical aspirants bustled out 
after her with their inquiries. 

" 'Melia has a bad cold, that's all ; shell 
be all right to-morrow/' But on Sunday 
evening 'Melia's papa called himself on Mr. 
Dent, and should be obliged if he would look 
in on 'Melia. 

'Melia was found by Mr. Dent to be in a 
high fever, which would have given him a 
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pleasant hope of a job at any other time, but 
which now filled him with frightful apprehen- 
sions about the fate of his trio. 

'•' That's the dickens/' said this elegant 
gentleman, " of not standing on one's own 
bottom. There are three legs to a trio as 
it were, and now one leg is taken away, 
down go the other two — smash ! Perhaps 

she may be well enough, but if she be , 

ril paint my Galen's head into a likeness of 
Grimaldi." Then he turned about in his 
mind whether another leg might not be 
found to support the tottering trio. There 
was no one but Miss Rock capable of taking 
those parts in the trio and quartettes so care- 
fully studied ; and she had not been asked 
to take any part in the exhibition of native 
talent, and might probably refuse to assist 
them at the eleventh hour. " It don't matter 
for Temple, and those fellows with their con- 
certed pieces, and as for * The Soldier Tired/ 
that might be cut out altogether; but to 
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deprive us of our trios, and of the *Red 
Cross Knight/ and who the devil but Miss 
Cressy or Miss Rock could hold those high 
F's and G's ! " 

He went to Mr. Grinde and found that 
gentleman just as indignant with Miss Cressy 
for her ill-timed indisposition, as he was him- 
self. In fact rather more so, for inasmuch 
as Mr. Dent might draw consolation from the 
probable length of his bill, no such happiness 
could be in store for the lawyer. 

" A greedy creature ! with her boiled pork 
and cabbago ! '' said the unsentimental admirer. 

" I'm not sure it was the pork and 
cabbage,^' rejoined the apothecary, meditat- 
ing. '• Had it been so, there are means — 
but I need not enter into details to an un- 
professional gent." 

" I tell you what you must do ; you are 
attending old Rock occasionally — '^ 

*' Old fellow very close ; wiU have par- 
ticulars entered in my accounts. There is 
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really nothing to be made of people who do 
that. It don't pay me to lose my time in 
dancing attendance on a veteran with a heart 
disease and no money to spare/' 

" No doubt ; but you must call now, and 
gammon him into telUng Miss Rock to sing 
with us. He's a stingy one. 'Tis my behef 
that he has made his will out of a printed 
form, and never came to me as any other 
gentleman would.'' 

Mr. Dent, though anxious for Miss Rock's 
services, did not like the commission. All 
the women hated Miss Rock. What a hor- 
net's nest he should bring around him for 
asking her. 

" I'll just see to-morrow morning how 
'Melia Cressy is," he determined before he 
concluded his conversation with his friend. 
" The concert will be as dull as ditchwater 
without our trios and quartette," mused he. 

He called at an early hour next morning 
so early that Mrs. Cressy was provoked that 
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'Melia's room had not been tidied, nor her 
face washed and hair arranged under a clean 
nightcap. He came, he saw, and turned 
pale. There were unmistakable signs in the 
flushed face, of mischief under the skin, and 
he knew she would throw out the irruption 
of scarlet fever before many hours were 
over. He communicated this intelligence to 

her parents as he left the sick room. 

They were much disturbed, but the instinct 
of maternal vanity rose over her feeling of 
alarm. " Of course, Mr. Dent, you and the 
other gentlemen, as are going to perform, 
will put oflF the concert till ^Melia is better.'' 

This was uttered as the door was about to 
close on the retreating apothecary, and over- 
whelmed him with confusion. Luckily he 
was not compelled to answer, as Mrs. Cressy 
seemingly thought the matter settled. " What 
can I do ! '' thought the poor man. " To be 
sure, the family are a good ten pounds a year 
to me, and they may send for Thomson if I 
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offend them. But then, this concert may 
bring me into notice with the Tregear family, 
and be one hundred pounds a year good 
money to me, when they stay for two or 
three months here. Children, servants, and 
all. Why, there's twenty-six servants alone ! 
a colony ! '' Mr. Dent did not consider that 
the arrival of the family depended on the 
number of contested elections ; but the crow 
in the fable points a moral in vain to most 
people, and there was as much ambition as 
love of money in his meditations. He called 
again on his friend Grinde, and the result 
was that they went together to the house of 
Mr. Rock, whom they found at home, and by 
a little skilful flattery they obtained his 
consent that Sabina should take Miss Cressy's 
part in the forthcoming concert. '' Bless 
you ! " said her uncle, proudly, '* she can sing 
' The Soldier Tired ' if you desire it, and all 
the other parts at sight ; you need only alter 
the name in the bills from Cressy to Rock.'* 
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Sabina came in before the visitors left, and, 
though pleased, she was somewhat over- 
whelmed by the consent her uncle had 
given. 

He grew angry at seeing her blushes and 
hesitation. " Do you mean to say you can't 
sing the songs they require ? '* he said, an- 
grily, whilst the musicians, who had no doubt 
of her powers, felt astonishment at her seem- 
ing reluctance. 

" Yes, uncle, — oh ! — certainly, — I can sing 
them." 

" Very well, then, what the devil do you 
hesitate about ? sing your best ! " The flush 
on her face deepened painfully, but she said 
nothing. 

"Very well, gentlemen, — ^you may depend 
on my niece for Thursday evening." And 
they withdrew, — 

" What do you mean, Miss Rock, by this 
behaviour 1 Why should you be so reluctant 
to please me ? I, who have brought you up 
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for more than five years, have some right to 
your services, I suppose." 

" It is not that/' said Sabina, with tears of 
mortification. "But I — I — \e no evening 
dress.'' 

" Go in a morning one, then," said her 
uncle, who could not enter into the vexation 
of the young girl. Yet, had Lieutenant Rock 
ever succeeded to the command of a vessel 
which lacked the proper amount of paint and 
gilding, he would have been a miserable man 
could he not have procured the means of 
paying for them. 

Sabina was silent ; visions of a clear white 
nmslin dress floated before her — only 1^. or 
1^. 2d, a yard at the most. Mr. Milford, the 
draper, would give her credit. Her uncle was 
so particular in his payments that the trades- 
people would have given the girl any amount 
of reasonable time to liquidate her debts. 
*' There is Mr. Cressy's bill," thought Sabina. 
" I dare say he has forgotten it. It can't 
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matter if I have another with Mr. Milford. 
I might have my white mushn, and make it 
up myself in my room, or whilst uncle dozes 
by the fire. He never attends to women's 
work, and when I go to the concert, I shall 
be covered over with a large cloak, so that he 
will not find it out." 

The thought of finding Lady Sarah again 
was an unmixed pleasure. About Mr. Tresil- 
lian Sabina was not so sure. With her 
present shy sensations of nascent woman- 
hood, she felt ashamed of having clung round 
his neck, and begged him to take her to live 
with him. She felt as if her cheeks would 
tingle with shame when she saw him again. 
In vain she repeated to herself, " I was but a 
child, I was but ten years old then.'' She 
could not lose her identity, and felt very 
guilty of forwardness as she lived over her 
past acts. 

Sabina made her dress — the first low dress 
she had ever had. The mantua maker kindly 
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cut out the pattern of the body, and that had 
been Sabina's only difficulty. She tried it on 
one evening before the glass — that tiny glass, 
in which Susan for years had arranged the 
bow on the top of her cap, which was de- 
nuded in seyeral places of quicksilver, and 
ha 1 lost one side of its frame ; but with all 
these drawbacks she thought herself very 
beautiful, and she had good reason for her 
conviction. That evening she went to par- 
take of the tea and toast with which Mrs. 
Dent provided her, instead of the absent 
Miss Cressy, and made her hearers thrill by 
the power of her voice and the brilliancy of 
her execution in "The Soldier Tired/* In 
the meantime, whilst her voice rang even 
through the quiet street, notwithstanding the 
closed shutters, passengers crowded round to 
listen, and the fame thereof reached the shop 
of the greengrocer and fruiterer, Mr. Cressy ; 
in fact, his errand boy, having taken half-a- 
dozen oranges to a sick lady in the evening. 
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came in open-mouthed at the wonderful 
singing outside Mr. Dent's windows — a young 
lady was singing " But should the Trumpets/* 
just like Miss 'Melia used, only a good bit 
louder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cressy heard and swelled 
with anger. " That's what they're up to — 
taking the songs out of ray child's mouth, as 
it were. Sam, if you're a man, you won't 
stand it/' 

"Why? What can I do?" 

" You're a fool to be bamboozled by that 
girl, and she owing you seven pounds ten 
shillings and ninepence-halfpenny." 

" I'm not bamboozled. She asked me, 
quite pretty like, to let it stand a bit, and so I 
did." 

" Pretty, indeed ! Handsome is that hand- 
some does, say I. That account have stood 
over this two year." 

" Well ! " meekly — " what would you have 
me do ? " 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Go to her to-morrow, and tell her that if 
she choose to put our 'Melia's nose out of 
joint by singing her songs, she must pay her 
bill, or else you will send the account in to 
her uncle. That will frighten the young 
lady, I warrant me, for he's an old Turk, and 
will lead her a pretty life. Young ladies 
who can't pay for fruit should not eat it, I 
say." 

"'Twas most for sparagrass when her 
uncle was ill," suggested her husband, apolo- 
getically. 

^^A pack of nonsense! I suppose the 
apples were for her uncle, too, and he never 
a tooth to bite them with, except false ones." 

The result of the matrimonial conyersation 
was that Mr. Cressy, all the more roughly 
because he did not like his occupation, came 
up to Mr. Rock's house, and, luckily for 
Sabina, encountered her at the door before 
he knocked. In a few hurried and insolent 
words — more insolent because he had had to 
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force them — he informed her that if she 
wanted to take 'Melia's part at the concert, 
she must first pay his old account. 

"Very well/* she said, taking the "bill 
delivered/' and walking on to get out of his 
way — " I will let you know." 

She walked on without looking back, 
conscious that he was watching her, as if he 
could guess from her gait the effect of his 
threat. Her face seemed in a flame. What 
could she do 1 Confess all to her uncle — 
ah ! Those accursed apples ! How could 
she eat so many 1 She knew that she had 
told untruths about the asparagus, and her 
uncle's memory was unpleasantly tenacious ; 
moreover, she knew her uncle could not 
pay the money without leaving himself 
penniless. She wished Lady Sarah would 
give her another twenty pounds without 
Mr. Rock's finding it out ; but 'twas useless 
to wish. She walked on faster and faster as 
if to get away from her thoughts ; she came 

Q2 
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to where the plantations of Tregear fringed 
each side of the road, and the idea of repose 
and coolness came with the recollection of 
those solemn giant trees. Further in there 
was a small gate leading into one side of the 
estate, and Sabina climbed over it by the 
help of some overhanging branches, and 
sprang down on the soft mossy bed beneath 
her. They would not miss her for a couple 
of hours. She might remain there, and be 
miserable at her leisure for some time to 
come. She would get farther into the covert, 
she thought, away from any people who 
might catch a glimpse of her light lilac 
gingham dress through the trees. On and 
on she went, stumbling through fern and 
wild flowers, and startling troops of timid 
deer with her reckless steps. At length she 
sank down at the foot of a beech tree, and 
leaned her head against its trunk, her dark 
hair conspicuous from its opposition with the 
silver grey of the bark. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Ordinary ezpeuse oughtlto be limited by a man's estate, 
and ordered to the best, that the bills may be less than the 
estimation abroad." — Bacon. 

At length Sabina took the objectionable 
enclosure from her pocket. Mr. Cressy had 
repeated all the items with praiseworthy 
scrupulousness, intending that Mr. Rock 
should himself judge of the extent of the 
greengrocer^s wrongs, should no money be 
forthcoming. The impression on his mind 
was that Sabina would make some excuse for 
not singing, and the concert be put oflF in 
consequence. That no doubt of the intention 
should remain in Sabina's mind, Mrs. Cressy 
had accompanied the bill with a note, slipped 
into the cover unknown to her husband, 
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putting the matter, as she thought, in a fair 
light, as she doubted whether her husband 
would speak plainly to one so " pretty- 
spoken " as Miss Rock. Mr. Cressy had no 
rancour against Mr. Rock, and would not 
willingly have pressed him for the money ; 
but ^Melia^s interests were paramount to 
everything else. Sabina was a stupid ac- 
countant. Her uncle had tried to teach her ; 
but, as he began by the rule 6f three, some- 
what as he had insisted on her learning the 
Zauberflote, and utterly ignored the first 
three rules of arithmetic, which he believed 
she knew, and her ignorance of which she 
was ashamed to confess, the lesson alwavs 
ended by tears on one side and ill-temper on 
the other. Sabina wondered at her own 
stupidity. Why should she have been made 
so stupid ? " It was dreadful," her uncle 
said, and she quite believed him, and ran to 
the piano and practised the brilliant passages 
in ''Jubal's Lyre,'^ or "Let the bright sera- 
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phim/' There was no doubt of her success in 
music. Now she leaned her head on her 
hand, and tried to pick out all the charges 
for apples sprinkled through the greengrocer^s 
bill — id.y %d.y 8d.y repeatedly, such small 
sums, yet so large in the aggregate. She 
puzzled over the division of the articles, and 
could only try to obtain information by 
counting on her fingers. She grew more and 
more perplexed and disheartened, and began 
to weep bitterly. She had so wanted to go 
to the concert, to exhibit herself in her new 
muslin dress, to be recognised by Lady 
Sarah, and to show her how much her voice 
had improved ; and now — ^her uncle, too — he 
was determined that she should sing, — should 
she take to her bed and say she had a cold ? 
That horrid Mr. Dent would insist on seeing 
her, and declare that nothing was the matter. 
It was most perplexing every way. 

At some considerable distance from where 
Sabina was seated there was a garden-house. 
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which Mr. Tresillian had had built when he 
was a boy, in imitation of Robinson Crusoe's 
hut. It was ^'bosomed high 'midst tufted 
trees/' and approached by a ladder, which 
Mr. Tresillian drew up when he feared the 
approach of any one whom he did not wish 
to see. By a good opera-glass he could 
command the road which led to Tregear, and 
if any one approached whom it was his in- 
terest to see, he went up to the ^mansion to 
receive them ; if not, he was " out,'' and it 
was not known when he would return. Strict 
orders were always given that he should 
never be disturbed by any messenger in this 
retreat. 

He was, on this warm September afternoon, 
smoking his cigar, and looking listlessly 
through the window of his castle, and think- 
ing of Cowper's lines dinned into his juvenile 
ears by his governess : — 

*' 'Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To gaze on such a world." 
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"Not at all unpleasant after all the fadeur 
of a London season, particularly if one has 
a good cigar from Beynon and Stockens. 
'Tis a comfort to get out of the way of all 
those girls ! The demireps trying to possess 
one^s purse, the model ones trying to secure 
both purse and name ! 

"Who is this coming along? Skimming 
along, I may say. Something small and 
bright. Ah ! she stops at the little gate. No 
go, my dear ! Locked 1 Well done ! I declare 
'tis well the turf is soft there, or you would 
jar those small feet and ankles of yours." 

He watched her hurried scramble through 
the plantation, and saw her seat herself 
under one of the beech trees. 

" What will she do now ? I wish I could 
see her face. Oh ! there goes her hat thrown 
oflF, and her hair tossed back. She seems 
to be very beautiful. I wonder where I have 
ever seen anyone like her ! What's this ? 
Oh ! a letter ! Yes, a love letter ! Of course 
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from some rustic in the n^ghbouiiiood, con- 
taining the regular poesy, — 

' Whea this yon see remember me. 
Though meny miles I distant be.* 

How she studies it! Can't make it out 

seemingly ! Bless me ! there comes her 

pocket-handkerchief — crying ! Poor little 

head! What's it all about, I wonder — a 
t 

faithless lover ? Yet she is nery young- 
looking for a love affair ; but of course girls 
never cry except from what they call out- 
raged feelings. Poor devils ! I suppose they 
do suffer sometimes ; " and an unpleasant 
recollection or two intruded itself on his 
usually complacent mind. " She's going to get 
up. There she is ! upright, very beautiful, — 
wonderfully so for so small a creature. Yes, 
she ties on her hat, and departs. My eyes 
are beginning to ache. There ! she has 
dropped her letter ; she does not perceive it, 
and is making her way back to the gate. 
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Ha ! ha ! my pretty dear ; you won^t find it 
so easy to get out as to get in — facilis 
descensus — sed revocare gradum — I'll go down, 
pick up the letter, and introduce myself with 
that bit of civility/' 

Poor Sabina walked along with her head 
depressed, and with slow footsteps. She 
was in no hurry to get home with such 
black care awaiting her on the threshold. 
When, a year and a half before, she had 
received this dreadful bill, she had tried to 
sell her mother's small number of ornaments 
— a brooch or two, and three small Lisbon 
chams, one of which she had worn round 
her neck, and the other two as bracelets. 
With the exaggerated idea of value, which 
generally grows year by year upon the 
conviction of those possessed of such trifles, 
she had believed that, could she make up 
her mind to the sacrifice, she should get at 
least twenty pounds for her little treasure ; 
but, alas ! when offered to the best jeweller 
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m Bodmm. to whom Sokna a^ den widi 
A litde note, fi&eea ^hBii^ waa Ae vfeBost 
offered for them. 9ie eoald not gine up her 
motberft trmkets fior a sob so inadeqwade^ 
and thej still remained in ho- little box. 
Sboald she take them to Mr. Cresaj and 
beg him to parAsae them for his dai^fater ? 
She thought of that disagreeable girl deded 
in her mother s property, and cried with 
TexatioD ; besides, the Cressjs might refuse 
to purchase, and scoff at her for the pro- 
position. 

In the meantime she thought she would 
look at the letter again. She might not find 
it so insolent on a second reading. She felt 
in her pocket, but 'twas not there. She 
must have left it under the tree where she 
had been seated ; but the whole plantation 
was of giant beech trees, and they were 
puzzlingly alike. It was easy enough for 
Mr. Tresillian, who knew every undulation of 
the woodland, to mark the one under which 
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he had seen Sabina, and to detect the spot 
of white made by the folded letter ; but as 
the broad trunk interposed between the girl 
and her lost property, she had nothing but 
her footprints to guide her back, and the 
pressure of those were soon filled up by the 
spongy moss. 

In the meantime Mr. Tresillian reached 
and possessed himself of the letter. 

" Miss Rock ! Rock ! '* he exclaimed, medi- 
tating. "That's the name of one of my 
voters. I have it. The old half-pay Keu- 
tenant, and Miss Rock must be that child, 
sprung up into a beautiful girl ; she pro- 
mised to be pretty. By Jove! and she has 
a lover already. How old can she be — 
fifteen? sixteen? — ^not even that, I should 
think ; she wasn't more than nine or ten at 
the last election.'' 

He held the letter, and looked at the 
address. Some fellow of a clerk, by the 
handwriting. He paused a moment with a 
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pang of reluctant honour^ and then opened 
and read the letter and the bill. 

'* Poor little devil ! This is what she was 
crying about, then. Let us see again what 
this elegant epistle means. 

" ' To Miss Rock, Haven House, 

" * Madam, — We are honest tradesfolks, 
and don^t set up for ladies and gents, as 
some folks do as hasn^t two sixpences to 
rub one against the other ; but folks must 
live, and can^t no ways aflFord to throw 
away their money in bad debts. So, miss, 
I hope you will not find it ill convenient to 
pay our small account as has been a running 
now this two year. 

" * I consider youVe behaved very shabby 
in putting my 'Melia out of the concert, and 
she so ill, poor lamb ! that she can't speak 
for herself. I may say that if you did not 
put yourself so forread, and the concert was 
give up for want of a fine voice, like my 
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daughter's, Mr. Cressy might be worked upon 
not to press Mr. Rock for his money, always 
wishing you to understand, miss, that if folks 
want dainties they should go without if they 
haven't the money to pay for them; and 
I am your humble servant to command, 

" * WlNNIPKBD CrBSSY.' 

" Asparagus ! fifteen shiUings a bundle ! '' 
said Mr. TresilUan. " What an extravagance ! 
I thought Mr. Eock was so economical. 
Apples ! Ah ! ha ! my little girl ! You are 
fond of forbidden fruit seemingly — we shall 
see," and he walked swiftly to the place 
where Sabina was hunting for the letter. 

She heard the rustling of the dried fern, 
and saw a gentleman coming towards her. 
She knew her dress was poor-looking, and 
her eyes were suffused with tears. She 
began to walk as fast as she could towards 
the little gate at the termination of the 
plantation^ and then in her anxiety the walk 
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became a run. Mr. Tresillian did not harry 
himself; he was tranquilly triumphant with 
the conviction that Sabina must bring herself 
up at the gate, which was not easy to cUmb 
from the road, but nearly impossible from 
the side of the plantation. 

Reader! have you never seen an unfor- 
tunate cat pursued by a large dog make its 
way to a sheltering window generally left 
open, but having her retreat cut off by 
finding it closed, she turns despairingly to 
begin the unequal battle that can have but 
one termination. Thus Sabina after shaking 
the gate with a last vain effort, did not 
attempt to scale it, but turned and waited 
the approach of the enemy. 

Why did she not make the effort ? Mr. 
Tresillian thought that she had a Ungering 
desire to meet him, and had only fled to be 
pursued ; but the truth was, that had Sabina 
had the conviction that her dress was fault- 
less, her hair in good order, and her cheeks 
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not stained with tears, she would not have 
fled from the encounter ; and as for attempt- 
ing to scale the gate, she was a good cUmber, 
and might have managed it, but she did not 
try because she had holes in her stockings, 
and shoes down at heel, and these she was 
ashamed to reveal in what might have been 
a futile attempt to escape. So she stood 
with a wild, hunted, anxious look in her 
eyes, panting for breath, and looking as if 
she should make a spring past him, and try 
to escape through the plantation ; but she 
was aware that she was ignorant of the 
locality, whilst he knew 

'* Each bush and every alley green, 
Dingle and mossy dell in that wild wood." 

" What a beautiful wild animal ! '' was Mr. 
TresilUan^s thought. 

" What a wretch I must be looking ! " was 
Sabina^s. 

He lifted his hat respectfully, as if in 
doubt, and then said, — 
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*' Is it possible that I have the chance of 
renewing an old acquaintance with a very 
young acquaintance ? Have I the honour of 
addressing Miss Rock ? Do not tell me that 
you have forgotten me, and that delightful 
evening when '' 

^* Oh ! " sighed poor Sabina, " I remember 
it fl///" and her face hung out a crimson 
ensign, which, flushing her clear, brown skin, 
made her look infinitely lovely and helpless. 
She glanced up quickly in his face, intending 
to speak again, but saw such a pleased smile 
of triumph that she faltered in her request. 
* Could you — open this gate for me ? " 

He answered, — "I was once shut up by 
remaining too long in one of the parks, and 
the doorkeeper, instead of letting me out, 
kept on repeating, *But why did you get 
in ? ' I feel so inclined to say, not only wJiy 
did you get in, but how did you get in ? *' 

"I wanted to be quiet,*' replied Sabina, 
with a sigh, remembering all her griefs, 
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"and^ — thinking she was about to confess 
something very indelicate — "and — I climbed 
over." 

" Why don't you climb back again, then ? 
Shall I assist you ? You know it would not 
be the first time/' 

Sabina was silent. " He is very ungene- 
rous/' she thought. " He is laughing at me ; 
but to me it is no laughing matter." 

" When I climb, I like to do it alone, Mr. 
Tresillian." 

" Wherefore ? I'm sure your ankles are 
faultless." 

Deeper and deeper was the flush on her 
face. Had it only been the ankles she would 
not have minded so much. 

" Have you not a key to the gate 1 " 

"I have one at my Robinson Crusoe's 
Castle," replied he ; " if you will walk back 
with me, I will give it to you." 

" Thank you," she said, glad of a compro- 
mise. 

R 2 
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Oh, false Tresillian ! you knew the key of 
the gate was in your pocket all the time. 

As they walked along side by side, Sabina's 
quick eyes darted their brown rays from side 
to side. 

" Have you lost anything ? '' said her com- 
panion, demurely. 

" Yes ; I have dropped a letter somewhere. 
I was sitting under a tree, and I cannot tell 
which tree it was, and these horrid trees are 
all alike/^ 

" Horrid trees ! What an epithet ! " 
" Oh, yes ! Don't criticise, please. They 
are very fine trees ; but just now I had rather 
they had some distinguishing mark." 

" I agree with you in thinking monotony 
tiresome." This fresh-looking little girl was 
very original, compared to the girls of the 
London season just concluded. " Might I 
inquire," said he, bending his graceful head 
towards her, and speaking low, "was it a 
love letter ? " 
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" No/' 

" Are you sure ? Because, as I Kve here, 
and you do not, I think I have more chance 
of finding it than you ; and if I do, I shall 
take the privilege of reading it, considering 
myself for the time in the position of your 
parent or guardian/' 

"Oh, pray, do not!'' said Sabina, anxi- 
ously. 

'' Oh, then, it is a love letter/' 

Sabina was silent for a moment, and then 
said, — 

"I never had a love letter ia my life, nor 
any letter, till I had this one ; and that did 
not come properly, like other letters, through 
the post-office/' 

" Then it was not a pleasant letter ? " 

" Very unpleasant/' 

"I have unpleasant letters sometimes — 
asking for money/' 

" Bills ? " suggested Sabina. 

" No-o-o. I generally pay my bills, like 
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your uncle, who, I am told, always pays 
ready money /^ 

Sabina winced. 

" My unpleasant letters from people asking 
for money are generall}' disputed election 
accounts, or from people wanting a small 
'consideration^ for votes they have given 
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" Oh ! " said Sabina, who knew nothing of 
and cared nothing for this. 

*' I am going to call on Mr. Rock to- 
morrow, to beg for the favour of his vote.^* 

" Oh ! " came again, but this time with an 
expression of terror, painful to witness. 

" Well, what is the matter ? Does your 
interest lie with the other candidate ? Do 
you not approve of your uncle voting for 
me?'^ 

"It is not that,'^ said Sabina, her voice 
going off in a little sob ; " but I wish you 
would not call. My uncle is sure to vote for 
you without your asking him." 
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" I am afraid/' said he, gravely, " I cannot 
omit paying that compliment to your uncle. 
You need not see me, if I am so disagreeable,^' 
he went on, pretending to be affronted. 

Sabina went on, not venturing to speak, but 
the tears rolled " down her innocent nose.'' 

" What is it r' Mr. Tresillian said, kindly, 
pressing his arm round her waist, and Sabina 
turned towards him, and, leaning her head on 
his arm, sobbed aloud. 

" Poor little girl ! tell me your trouble. Do 
you hate your uncle as much as you used \ " 

" No ; Tm very fond of him ; but, oh ! I've 
done something so very wrong, and I dare 
not tell him ; and — and I'm afraid that he 
will find it out if you call on him, because he 
will be sure to thank you for sending the 
asparagus." ^ 

" Asparagus ? Did J send any 1 " 

"No, you did not, but — but I said you 
did." 

A little more cross-examination, and he 
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elicited from his small companion the circum- 
stances of the bill at the greengrocer & 

"Surely Mr. Rock would not have been 
angry had you told him at once ? " 

" Yes, he would ; for he always says, 
people are not bound to live, but they are 
bound not to become chargeable to their 
neighbours/' 

" A fine principle, very rarely acted on,'* 
said Mr. Tresillian, smiling. 

" And you see I told him an untruth, be- 
cause I knew he would not eat the asparagus 
if he thought it was purchased, and I told 
him the gardener at Tregear had let me have 
it for him. He was very ill at the time, and 
believed it ; and if he sees you, he will be 
sure to mention it." 

" Is the bill only for asparagus ? " inquired 
the gentleman. 

**No,'' reluctantly. *' When, I went to 
buy the asparagus I saw apples. I'm very 
fond of them, and I did not think they were 
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SO dear, and I owe for the apples and the 
asparagus/' 

" Poor fittle darling ! " he said, and he 
stooped and looked in her flushed face, in- 
tending to kiss her ; but a new expression 
of anger and terror came into her counte- 
nance. 

She withdrew herself from his circUng 
arm, and walked on in silence. 

" You kissed me when we met last,'* said 
Mr. Tresillian. 

" When we met last ? I was a child then,'' 
she said ; " though I confess I ought to have 
known better then : I do know better now," 
she added, quietly. 

" It shall be as you like, my child," replied 
Mr. Tresillian, who did not wish to alarm 
her. 

They reached the ladder which led to his 
Castle, as he called it. 

" Will you go up ? " he said. '' Stop till I 
ascend and steady the ladder." 
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" Will you not go up and get the key of 
the gate by yourself ? ^' 

But Mr. TresiUian insisted. He wanted to 
accustom her to coming to that secret retreat, 
where more took place than was ever dreamt 
of at the mansion of Tregear. 

" Let me go up first/' said he, remembering 
divers pictures which had better have a cloth 
thrown over them before an innocent girl was 
introduced into the room. 

It took a few minutes to arrange these 
offensive paintings, which he did by taking 
them from their nails, and piling them under 
the sofa ; and then he brought the wild bird 
into his cage. She looked around her with 
wonder and curiosity. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Will you walk into my parlour, said the spider to the fly, 
*Tis the prettiest little parlour which ever you did spy ; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair. 
And IVe many and many a pretty thing to show you when 
you're there." — Mrs. Howitt. 



Mb. Tresillian had provided everything 
Hkely to minister to his comfort or amuse- 
ment in this retreat. " Sit down there," he 
said, " whilst I look for the key ; " and 
Sabiua sank down into what seemed a bed 
of down pillows covered with the richest of 
pink damasks. It was a large old-fashioned 
sofa^ large enough to serve for a bed if neces- 
sary ; the pillows had been added for modern 
luxury, "Ah ! that is a nice sofe, is it not ? '^ 
he said, pretending to be looking for the key. 
It was too old-fashioned for Lady Sarah, and 
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faded. So I had the down pillows covered 
to match it as much as possible, not that it 
does match in texture. Our forefathers 
managed to get better materials than we do/' 

Lying on part of this couch was a richly- 
lined fur rug. A glass in one department 
of the octagon reflected the motley furniture 
of the room : boxing-gloves, foils, rapiers, 
fishing-tackle, hunting-whips, a double-barrel 
gun, and a large case of gunpowder. It was 
lettered "gunpowder,'' and Sabina repeated 
the word with a kind of awe. " Yes ! '* he 
observed, smiling, " Lady Sarah will not 
permit it to be kept at the mansion house, 
lest we should be all blown to pieces.'* 

" But you ? ^^ inquired Sabina, a little too 
anxiously, and colouring as she became aware 
of what her tone had conveyed. 

" Oh ! as for that ! " he said, laughing, 
" when life has become distasteful to me, I can 
retire here, like Sardanapalus, and set fire 
to the case, and be blown into air ; but 
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where shall I find some slaves or wives ? 
Will you be one of my wives, and consent to 
be blown up with me ? " 

" I wish you would find the key, or I 
shall be blown up without you,'' said Sabina. 
'^Please to find it. I cannot bear to tell 
my uncle, and sailors are so particular to 
a minute/' 

"But tell me what you think of my 
room ? " 

" Oh ! 'tis a nice room, very," said Sabina, 
fretfully ; " but I would give a great deal to 
be out of it." 

" Very well ! here is the key at last ; but 
now I want you to come back again to- 
morrow morning." 

"I don't think " 

" Oh, yes ; you will come, I know, if I 
ask you. Shall I go down on my knees ? " 
and he knelt on one knee, looking up in her 
face ; and Sabina arose from the sofa, blush- 
ing painfully. 
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"I will tell you why you will come. I 
have something which belongs to you, and 
if you come, I will give it to you — a little 
needle-book which Lady Sarah gave you more 
than five years since. We left Tregear im- 
mediately after the election, and as I did not 
wish to vex my mother, I did not tell her that 
the book had been returned by your uncle. I 
locked it up in my desk till I should have an 
opportunity of giving it to you : and in truth 
I forgot all about it, till I saw you again."' 

Sabina^s face beamed with pleasure at the 
chance of getting out of her difficulties so 
easily : " But," she added timidly, " could 
you not bring it with you when you call on 
my uncle ? " 

"I cannot call on him to-morrow," said 
Mr. Tresillian, "and from what you told 
me, I fancied you would be glad of the 
needle-book at once." 

" That is true. I will come. May I come 
early 1 " 
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" Yes, I will meet you here at ten o^clock. 
Now I will walk with you as far as the gate, 
and let you out/' 

As Sabina passed the mirror she saw how 
common-looking and shabby her dress was, 
and how worn the shoes that were half- 
buried in the thick-piled Turkey carpet ; and 
she was depressed and humbled at the con- 
trast drawn by her fancy between the wealth 
of Mr. Tresillian's sitting-room, and the 
poverty of her uncle's home, and of her own 
habiliments. Mr. Tresillian descended the 
ladder first, and turning held out his arms 
to receive Sabina, who sprang into them to 
conceal her pedal deficiencies. She was 
small and light, and so beautiful that Mr. 
Tresillian might have been forgiven the half 
embrace which he gave her before she re- 
gained her feet. 

" I wonder if we shall find the letter," she 
said; "but now I have told you all about 
it, I shall not care if yon find it. Ah ! there 
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it is ! '' she exclaimed, bounding to a distant 
tree, at the foot of which Mr. Tresillian had 
deposited it, unperceived when they were 
walking towards his room. " 'Tis very 
strange — I thought I had looked under all 
those beech trees/^ 

She had no suspicion of the truth, however, 
but regarded anxiously the sky, to watch the 
downward progress of the sun. The thought 
that her uncle might be watching for her 
coming step, and disappointed at her non- 
arrival, made her silent and forgetful even 
of her companion. So she sped on with swift 
and unequal steps over the moss and broken 
ground, till Mr. Tresillian exclaimed, — 

" At what a pace you go, Miss Rock ! one 
can hardly keep up with you. It is not 
much of a compliment to me that you should 
be so anxious to get rid of me." 

" Oh ! I never thought of wishing to get 
rid of you ; but I cannot bear to vex my 
uncle, and here' is the gate at last,'' said she. 
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with a sigh of relief. "Will you tell me 
what time I have to get home in ? " 

" It is now just five o'clock," replied Mr. 
Tresillian, consulting his watch. 

" What a beautiful little watch ! " 

" Should you like to have it 1 '' 

"No, thank you,'* said Sabina, flushing 
crimson ; and fancying her abrupt refusal had 
given a look of displeasure to Mr. Tresillian's 
handsome brow, she added, — 

" I should like to have it very much, of 
course, only my uncle says it is not right to 
take presents from any one too valuable to 
be repaid by a gift of equal amount.^' 

"Then,"' rejoined he, "if you can give 
me a present of equal or greater value, you 
will take this in exchange ? ^' 

" I may safely promise that," she replied, 
as Mr. Tresillian unlocked the gate. 

" Take the key," he said, " I can get 
another. I do not like you to climb over like a 
wicked shepherd or shepherdess into the fold." 

TOL. I. 8 
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She thanked him and passed into the 
road. Mr. TresiUian watched her till some 
trees intervening shut her from his sight; 
but she did not look back as he had hoped. 

" She is too beautiful to be walking about 
on the high road alone/' he thought ; and 
he retired to his retreat whence he could 
watch her onward progress. 

Arrived there, he saw a pedestrian follow- 
ing her. She seemed unconscious of it, or 
at any event she did not quicken her pace. 
The man came up with and addressed her. 
Mr. Tresillian saw the start Sabina gave, and 
that she was hurrying on faster. Presently 
she was running with surprising swiftness, 
pursued by the man who had accosted her, 
and a turn of the road hid them both from 
his sight. The aristocratic schoolboy, who, 
"confined to bounds,^' sees some ragged 
urchin climbing the tree in which is con- 
cealed the nest which he had set his heart 
on rifling — the sportsman who from a dis- 
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tant field observes on the 1st of September 
a trespasser putting up the covey he had 
marked down as his own — ^the epicure who 
sees the coveted slice of venison from "the 
alderman's walk," carried by a faithless foot- 
man to another — may feel aggravation ; but 
not to be compared in amount to that which 
quickened the pulse and flushed the cheek of 
Mr. Tresillian, as he imagined the jeopardy 
of Sabina, that sweet wild rose-bud which he 
intended should grace his own button-hole, 
and felt that he could not possibly reach the 
spot in time to aid her. 

He remained watching from the window 
of his retreat, hoping that he might see some 
passengers going by, whose presence might 
be a protection to the young girl. As he 
gazed a funeral hymn rose on the evening 
air, and he saw one of those picturesque 
processions, so common at the period of my 
story in that remote country, where the dead 
are carried by the hands of mourners, not on 
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their shoulders, and surrounded by women in 
their scarlet cloaks, singing their Wesleyan 
dirges for the departed. Amongst the crowd 
he marked the man dressed in a velveteen 
jacket, worn by the pursuer of Sabina» a 
handsome dissolute fellow, of about thirty-five 
years, one of the Tregear gamekeepers. " 111 
trounce that fellow. What insolence ! *' was 
his passing reflection. 

When Sabina, hurrying and breathless, 
reached the corner of the street leading to 
Haven House, she stopped for a moment to 
smooth her hair, and retie the strings of her 
hat, that her uncle might not discover any 
disorder or confusion in her appearance. 
When in sight of the windows she saw her 
uncle's bald forehead pressed against the 
pane, and knew she was late. He met her 
at the door, holding up his chronometer. 
" Three minutes after your time ! '^ he ex- 
claimed. " Miss Rock, if you do this again, 111 
make you think that all bags and hammocks 
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are piped up/' A threat of driving her to 
a verge of such distraction as may fill the 
minds of eight hundred seamen, who sud- 
denly have to answer to their names on deck, 
each bearing the above-mentioned articles, 
of which the bags lie in a heap, and cannot 
be found by their lawful possessors. 

Now, had Sabina returned in the depressed 
state of mind in which she had entered the 
Tregear plantation, she might have resented 
the half-playful, half-angry attack made by 
her uncle ; but she had an inward spring of 
joy which sparkled in her eyes, and ex- 
panded her pretty delicate mouth into smiles. 
The terror inspired by the insolent man who 
had followed her had passed away from her 
mind. She only thought that she was re- 
lieved from her difficulties, that she should 
be able to defy the Oressys, and sing at the 
concert, and be heard and admired by Mr. 
Tresillian and Lady Sarah, and that her 
pecuniary distress would throw no shadow on 
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her uncle's life. She vrovld have preferred 
"hanging, whipping, or pressing to death,^' 
to the task of confessing her want of truth, 
and what he would have called her want of 
honesty, to her uncle. What deprivation the 
old man must have submitted to, to make 
up that seven pounds odd shillings, had he 
known it I and how deep would have been 
his sorrow at the cause. Sabina knew a 
woman who had been beaten to death by 
her husband, because she had spent four 
shillings and sixpence he had given her to 
pay for a lantern. How piteously the poor 
creature had entreated the tinman to give her 
a receipt, without being paid for it ! How 
wearily had she besought the neighbours to 
club their sixpences to save her from her 
husband's vengeance in vain ! Sabina would 
have had no blows now to suffer from Mr. 
Kock, but she thought that she should have 
died of shame at the confession, had she had 
it to make. 
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She kissed his forehead, and made his tea, 
and as he drank it she ran to the piano and 
sang " The Hardy Tar/' and the uncle's old 
hoarse voice joined in the refrain — 

** Then, oh ! reward the hardy '^tar, 
Be mindful of his merit ; 
And when again you*re plunged in war, 
He*ll show his daring spirit." 

"Now sing what you are to perform at 
the concert/' said Mr. Rock, proudly. 

" There is only one single song, uncle, 
' The Soldier Tired of War's Alarms.' " 

" Always soldiers ! Sailors are never duly 
honoured." 

" Oh ! uncle ! " 

" Why, child ; don't the fools at public 
dinners always give ^ The Army and Navy,' 
putting us after those rascally land-lubbers?" 

"Perhaps 'tis because A being the first 
letter of the alphabet, it runs more trippingly 
off the tongue, than navy and army ; yet in 
rank you know, uncle, there is no manner 
of doubt." 
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" Well, well, child ! I don't kaow where 
England would be without her wooden walls. 
But surely you ought to practise your music 
a little." 

" Yes, uncle ; when Mr. Orellan comes, I 
will go and join the rest of the performers at 
Mr. Dent's.'^ 

The next morning she arose with the lark, 
though she could not carry out her intentions 
till the shops were open. In Deepindale, 
as in other remote country towns, shop- 
keepers are lazy from having few customers 
to make demands on their time, and so 
they lie in bed to increase their resemblance 
in their own opinion to gentry who are not 
obliged to get up sooner than they please. 
But at length the reluctant shutters were 
taken down, and Sabina fitted herself with 
a delicate pair of new boots, and some fine 
hose, such as had never adorned her pretty 
feet since the days when she had been her 
mother's darling. 
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Then, when she had given her uncle his 
breakfast, having made the tea with the 
usual accuracy of measurement, and timed the 
period of its infusion in water, by Mr. Rock's 
chronometer, she got the newspaper, and 
having arranged her uncle comfortably in his 
easy chair, she told him that she was going 
out for a walk that fine morning, and might 
not be back till one o'clock. He must pro- 
mise not to be anxious if she were three 
minutes late. He assented without reluc- 
tance. The little episode of the man who 
had addressed her she kept secret, lest she 
might be forbidden to walk out alone. She 
dressed herself in a clean gingham, tight-fitting 
morning dress, in which her dainty figure 
appeared to the greatest advantage, and when 
she shook out her glossy black curls, and 
pressed her light straw hat over them, orna- 
mented as it was with some fresh blue 
ribbon, and given a glance of pride to the 
pretty new boots and clean white hose, she 
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was well satisfied with the image reflected 
in the Uttle three-cornered bit of glass which 
was an apolc^ for a mirror, and had made, 
in its more palmy state, part of her uncle's 
shaying-glass. She was very happy, very 
young, too young to be so harassed by 
the load of debt; but this seven pounds 
odd shillings owed to the finiiterer was a 
burthen as heavy to the poor girl, as the 
mortgage which has eaten up the best half 
of the spendthrift's estate. 

Slie trod lightly along the road to Tregear. 
The autumn sun shone brightly, drawing up 
from the valleys wreaths of thin mist, the 
cobwebs glittered in its beams and gemmed 
the blackberry branches, which had been the 
first cause of Sabina's introduction to the 
family of Tregear. " An argument for 
gluttony and recklessness!" said Sabina> 
laughing, as she tripped along the road. 
** Had I never picked those purple berries 
I should not have been threatened by Mr. 
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Rock's stick, nor run away, nor have been 
picked up in my turn by Mr. Tresillian. 
How handsome he is!'* and she slackened 
her pace to think of his beauty with more 
deliberation. 

" Breakfast for two in my retreat," said 
Mr. Tresillian to his valet on the previous 
evening. " Let it be ready at half-past nine, 
and call me at half-past eight. You will not 
be required to wait." The wily servant was 
accustomed to dual preparations for meals 
in the woodland, and acted accordingly. As 
his master, however, had not been communi- 
cative as to who might be the second person 
to be entertained, he supphed the deficiency 
by creeping into a hollow beech tree, after he 
had made all the necessary preparations for 
breakfast, from whence he might watch for 
the expected guest. Presently he saw Mr. 
Tresillian coming through the woodland. 
" He've done himself up very handsome, this 
morning. He means mischief, he do. ^Taint 
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:\ txiAii that's acoming, / know, firom the look 
of his hair. Phew! how 'tis scented!^ he 
tfxclaimeii, as his master passed dose to his 

nstrvat. 

Mr Tresillian was a Yolnptoary. He had 
txiuth, intellect, wealth, and good looks, and 
prt30^ed "^to make the most," not like 
IXjctor Binnej, " of both worlds," but of the 
imlr one of which he felt certain. 

He schemed to have every sense gratified, 
tn the manner which promised most enjoy- 
tut^nCs He would have the finest wines of 
d\e best vintas:e, the best French cook, the 
lyv^l nmterials for him to work with, and 
wxnild stUvly with the judgment of a con- 
noisseur at tlic theatres the figures of the 
unciMKScious actresses with other thoughts 
i\\^\\ those naturally suggested by the charac- 
(tM\s they represented. — The creed 

** Which held that women were but duat. 
The soulless toys of tyrants* lust," 

soomod to him very reasonable, as he had 
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great doubts as to his possessing himself any 
spark of divinity. 

He meant to amuse himself with Sabina, 
so long as he remained at Tregear ; perhaps 
even take her to town with him. But no, — 
it would not tell well at Deepindale that he 
should debauch the niece of an old man so 
respectable as Mr. Rock. 

" Confound these elections ! '' he exclaimed. 
" They are always in the way of one's com- 
fort." But the idea of the obloquy, which 
would fall on him if he pursued his schemes 
with regard to Sabina, made him very grave 
as he walked towards the gate through which 
he expected her to pass. 

" There she comes ! How beautiful she is, 
face and figure ! ^' he exclaimed, looking at 
her critically. " How smooth and deKcate is 
her skin ! how rounded her bust ! Ah ! 
there is no beauty like the beauty of fifteen 
and sixteen ! What a nuisance that I must 
not think of her ! If I were a peer now. 



I wcii kkk i^B9e TO(en all to the devil ! " 
JLfti bis mizfed mandered to his dder brother, 
viM> v»$ drinkiar awmr the remains of his 
firer ia a war which seaned to promise 
ihe fulfihoeni of the Twrnger son's desire 
to ^fckk the inhabitants of Deepindale to 
ihedeTiL" 

When Sabina met Mr. TresQlian there was 
tniwble on his brow : in oth» words, he was 
oa$ cf temper. She came on airily enough 
till die ean^t the exjNression of his face, 
when her look cbans^ed to timid wonder and 
apprehension. 

** He cannot find the book for me, I dare 
sav ; or perhaps some one has stolen the 
twenty pounds out of it** Sabina was too 
poor to realise the fact that the twenty 
pounds, so important to her, was as twenty 
farthings^ or less than that sum, to Mr. 
TresiUian. 

They met He looked grave in answer 
to her timid questioning smile. That she 
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must be forbidden fruit made him feel dis- 
posed to sulk with her. 

" You are very punctual/^ he said at 
length. 

" Am I too soon, then ? " 

" Certainly not. Do you not see I am 
here to meet you ? '' 

" I think he must have lost the needle- 
book. Why does he not give it to . me 1 " 
i^as the thought in Sabina's mind. 

" She is very charming and innocent. L 
don't see why I should give her up V was 
Mr. Tresillian's reflection. 

They walked on in silence. Sabina stooped 
and plucked some purple berries from the 
nightshade, and began to twist the stem into 
a wreath. 

" For what is that intended 1 '' 

" Oh, I scarcely know. I was thinking 
if I waB able to sing at the concert, I should 
make a wreath of natural flowers for my 
head.'' 
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'' Are you going to sing that charming trio 
which in one line will be so appropriate ? — 




** * A WFMth around her head she wore. 
Carnation, woodbine, lilies, rose."' 

*' Ni\*' replied the girl, smiUng, " in that 
dUi^ I should not venture to wear a wreath." 

'' From a consciousness that you resemble 
the Flora whose beauties are therein cele- 
brated ! ** continued Mr. TresiUian. 

*' Why do YOU trj- to 1" vex me, Sabina 

would have said : but^ though she shrank 
fi>om I he mocking tone in which he spoke, 
^l\e divl not want to quarrel with him. Was 
he no4 the possessor of the much desired 
ueeiileKx^k and the twenty pounds ? 

*' Pi^v, finish Your sentence/' 

*^ Oh ! 1 don*c know. But it seemed that 
YOU were mocking me/ said Sabina. 

The tvme of sadness in which she spoke 
to\iche<l Mr. TresiUian. 

'^ If I am a brute. Miss Kock, attribute 
it to the true cause : I have not break&sted. 
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All conversations, or rather all fragmentary 
speeches, before an Englishman ha^ had his 
morning meal, are cold like the hour, and 
sharp like the morning air, and generally 
disagreeable." 

" Oh ! I thought this morning so beau- 
tiful ! " said Sabina, happy in the conscious- 
ness that she was unusually well dressed, and 
hoping to get her money. " I have not been 
so happy for a long time." 

Mr. Tresillian put down the happiness all 
to his own score, and felt self-complacent. 
They reached the ladder, and he assisted 
Sabina to ascend into the room, where a 
luxurious breakfast was prepared for two 
persons. 

The richly chased silver urn bubbled and 
simmered on the most snowy of fine damask 
tablecloths. The teapot, cream-jug, and sugar- 
basin were all of the pattern of the tea-urn. 
The sun gleamed brightly through the leaves 
of the Virginia creeper, red with the tints of 
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autumn, and glittered on the gorgeous tea- 
equipage. Fish, broiled chicken, marmalade, 
jams, hot rolls, and a large dish of apples 
were placed on the table. 

Mr. TresiUian looked roguishly at Sabina, 

and then at the apples. She understood the 
look and replied to it. 

'' Ah ! these are much finer than those 
which I ought not to have purchased, but 
did " 

The speech reminded Mr. TresiUian of the 
necessity for paying the bill, and he, still 
smiling, lifted a plate which had been placed 
in a reversed position on the breakfast-table, 
and revealed to the eager eyes of Sabina the 
much-wept-for needle-book. 

" Oh ! " she said ; and, for a few minutes, 
she articulated nothing more. Then, — 

" Oh, dear ! how beautiful it is ! I do not 
think it is in the least faded. The same 
paper it had over it when Lady Sarah gave it 
to me five years ago ! " 
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She wanted to see if the money was safe, 
but felt ashamed, and stopped, blushing. 

Mr. Tresillian understood the feeUng, and 
relieved her mind by saying, " The money is 
all right. I looked at it this morning, and 
changed half into gold, which I thought you 
would find more convenient.^' 

" You are so very good to me,'' said 
Sabina, gratefully. 

" Do not praise me too soon." 

" I do not ; you have done what is so 
thoughtful." 

" Let me give you some tea or coflFee." 

And Sabina was now sufficiently happy to 
enjoy her breakfast. 

She had passed oflF her shyness, and Mr. 
Tresillian looked at her with pleasure, and 
thought her a beautiful addition to his pro- 
perty, which he looked forward to purchasing 
for his own. 

" 'Tis very strange," he thought, " that she 
shows no consciousness of any impropriety of 
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coming thus to a young man's room, and 
eating her breakfast with him. By Jove ! 
I believe she considers me an old fogy like 
her great uncle ! I wonder what relations 
she has, and whether they would make a 
fiiss/' 

He spoke, to assure himself on this 
point ; and as a lurcher, knowing the form 
of a hare, goes around in stealthy circles 
not to alarm his prey till he is close to 
her, and seizes her at one gripe, so Mr. 
Tresillian began at some distance from the 
point to which he meant ultimately to 
arrive. 

" You are looking forward with anxiety to 
this concert ?" 

''Yes — no — not anxiety, — I am too con- 
ceited for anxiety, — but- with pleasure. 

'' In what will the pleasure consist ? 

Had Sabina told the truth she would have 
said, " In singing to you, and in your heariDg 
me admired ; " but she only answered, " I 
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like to sing, because I do few things well ; but 
singing is one of the few/' 

" Then your motive is, to be admired V 

" Yes, and to please Mr. Rock/' 

'' All your relations and friends, doubtless, 
will rejoice at your success V^ 

''All/' said Sabina, "doubtless. The all 
consists of two — one relative, Mr. Rock ; one 
friend, old Susan, his servant. You see I 
am well provided." 

" Has Mr. Rock no friends ? " 

" Yes — one old half-pay lieutenant, Mr. 
Orellan. He seems to have outlived all his 
other ties, and folks who are poor and old 
are not sought by new acquaintances." 

" Will your uncle go to the concert ? " 

" Oh, no, I do not think so. He would 
hardly like to go out at night/' 

" His health is very delicate, then ? " 

"Yes," said Sabina, " very ; " and a cloud 
came over her young face. 

"She will have no one to interfere with 
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hpr or fur iior when this o4d mam fSasi, 

ttu^ught \wv ouiupanion. 

SHbiim WHO. ** It is time for me to ga7 
'' Mirnt )'ou 1 '' lie did not mean to 

\m' tu it>umiu« lie would not frighten 

i^WH^ thnu hiiu entirely by seeming too 

'^ I will walk part of the way with 
'' OK tlittnk you I but indeed it is unne- 

" Nva 4uitt^» Wliat did that man say to 
,vv>u vvvHt\)^\lHy Hitoruoou ? You did not seem 
iM' likv> i^. ll^v vou rnu as fast as you could to 
hwmU Kim.'' 

" Mv^w wuKl y\>u know thatT' said Sabina, 
wUK hK^K Thvh^ iu H flame, 

" l>vk Yvn^ uv>t know that I find out all 
\^W\\tt \ v>u ( Hut who is the man, and what 

'' I k{\^\*i know what he said. I was so 
iVi^ht^4i^)» that I could not understand him. 
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I think he is mad/' And Sabina turned 
pale in her remembered terror. 

Mr. Tresillian was troubled at the recol- 
lection as well as his companion. 

He would have desired nothing better than 
to walk to Deepindale with Sabina ; but 
should any one meet them — and part of the 
way was on the high road — how folks would 
talk ! and how the poor child would be com- 
promised in the eyes of the townfolks, — and, 
worse still, what would not be said of the 
young member ! 

" You must wait a minute or two, Miss 
Rock,^' he said ; and going to the door of his 
retreat, he blew on a shrill whistle a pro- 
longed note. " There, sit on my sofa and 
read a book, like a good child, whilst I go 
towards Tregear for a few minutes.^' 

"I shall go if you do not return soon,'' 
said Sabina. 

" No, you must not go till I return," he 
said, sternly ; and Sabina sat down, quite 
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cowfd. In a surprisingly short time he 
CMue hack iBfith a smile, and said he was 
Ttiadr to attend her. He had gone to meet 
ki$ valets whom he expected to see coming 
fn>m Tre^^ear, but who had taken advantage 
\>f his masters back being turned to crawl 
\>tti \>f hi$ hiding*place, and accordingly pre- 
;miil^l hittvsaelf before the astonished eyes of 
Mr Ttie«iUiiux covered all over with small 
«h^iNNMKt» \>f bark, 

H^ ma$ier was enlightened ; but it did 
^Nv; $tt:5 hint to make any observation. 

** You will Wlow us to the gate leading to 
tho h^^h nvivl and then keep your eye on 
M:^;* Kvvk without its being perceived that 
vou are fvJlowiug her and see that she re- 
sxs^\%vjt uo molestation. When she is within 
iw^^^h \a' iho town YOU will return." 

U^ w^^i bv the side of Sabina in silence 
lU) iWv s\Mue to the gate. — 

'^ IV^iKWivw, I thinks is the concert ? *' 

^^ Y^ Are YOU not coming ? " 
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" I do not know ; perhaps I may look in," 
he said, indiflferently. 

Sabina felt a choking sensation in her 
bosom, and the little of her throat which the 
dark hair permitted to be seen, blushed to a 
pink hue. 

" He does not care to hear me sing," she 
thought ; but she said nothing. 

Mr. Tresillian had already begun the cruel 
sport in which boys and cats are adepts — the 
art of tormenting. 

" Good-bye," she said, steadying her voice 
to pronounce the word with indiflference. 

He took the little hand which she ex- 
tended with a light touch, and dropped it 
immediately. 

" Good morning, Miss Rock ; " and with a 
smiling bow he opened and then closed the 
gate after her departing steps. " She begins 
to love me so soon, that really there will be 
no eflfort necessary to win her." 

Sabina felt certain, when she had trod that 



jaaii in tlie maming, that if she obtuiied the 
naedie-boc^ ^ritih the twenty pomiGlfi, mud 
BKW her wux dearlx out of lier difficulties, 
«^ diould be the happiest woman in the 
worid. She had the twenty paimds in her 
pcK^eL and she was ready to cry at the fear 
thai Mr. Tresillian would not oome to hear 
her sing, and with the oertsinty that he did 
nm care whether he caone or not. 

As. howerer. she got nearer the town, and 
saw Mr, CressTS shop in the distance, and 
Uiouchi Lc^w she had alwaT^ felt it to be ^ a 
j^riuniumii-^iuoci: and rock of offence " when- 
eT^T 55i>e had passed it for the last two years, 
she forsv'^i some of her xexation in the pro- 
sper of freeing herself from the debt. As 
she had gone om in the morning she had 
se«i the st^m form of Mis. Cressy behind 
the coimter, wrapping up a pennyworth of 
boIls^-fTes for a child, and glaring at her 
through the shop-window simultaneously. 
Shd had felt uncomfortable then under her 
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scrutiny ; now she was triumphant. Mr. 
Dent's horse was at the door, and was 
stamping impatiently under the torment of 
the flies. They had been troublesome all 
the moriung, and Mr. Dent had wished them 
all dead, even though they made " the 
apothecary's ointment to stink," which, as he 
observed, could not matter much, considering 
it was the nature of all the contents of his 
shop. He had found it difficult, owing to 
the caracoles of his horse, to sing the most 
difficult Uttle bit in " The Curfew,"— 

" Yet where their midnight pranks have been," 

which had haimted him day and night Uke 
an unaccomplished duty. To-morrow night 
must be the scene of his triumph or disgrace 
as a rotary of Apollo, — 

** Glorious Apollo ! from on high *' 

'^ Oh, here we are," and he pulled up at the 
private door by the side of the shop. 
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" Well, Mrs. Cressy, how are we to-day ? 
How is the interesting patient ? Getting on 
nicely ? " and Mr. Dent's voice was made up 
to the most suave of tones to coax Mrs. 
Cressy into acquiescence with the perform- 
ance of the concert without the aid of 'Melia's 
voice. 

Mrs. Cressy, who had been swelling with 
anger at the announcement of the concert 
for the next night, had a feeling that hei-s 
was "the sleeping whirlwind sway" that 
hushed in grim repose awaited "its even- 
ing prey." They thought they should sing 
their trios and quartettes ; she knew better. 
She had in her hands the power which 
governs all things in the civilized world — the 
power of wealth, and she knew how to apply 
the screw of poverty to her young debtor. 
Had Miss Rock had the means of paying, 
she would have paid at once, she argued. If 
the concert were not stopped, it should be a 
dead failure for want of vocal music. They 
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should suflFer for thinking her 'Melia could be 
set aside, as if her absence were unimportant. 
She thought how well it would have sounded 
in the county paper, the Cornwall Gazette^ 
that the concert for the display of native 
talent at Deepindale had been put off in 
consequence of the serious illness of the 
talented vocalist, Miss Amelia Cressy. As 
it was going to take place, such a paragraph 
was impossible, but another might be in- 
serted : *' The concert for the benefit of the 
Cornish Infirmary took place on Thursday, 
the 16th instant, at Deepindale ; but in con- 
sequence of the severe illness of that distin- 
guished vocalist, Miss Cressy (not a word 
about scarlet fever — that would keep cus- 
tomers away from the shop), a general gloom 
and disappointment pervaded the assembly, 
and the company were disappointed of the 
musical treat, which her well-known talent 
had led them to expect." 

** That will just do," said the mother, satis- 
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fied with her imaginary composition, and she 
could aflFord to be less sour to Mr. Dent than 
usual, when, since 'Melia's illness, he averred, 
not her own sauce apples could equal her 
tartness. " Thank you, Mr. Dent, 'Melia's 
nicely ; you'll walk up." 

" Yes, indeed," said the apothecary, as he 
descended the stairs — " she is so well that I 
hope you will favour us to-night with your 
company at the concert." 

" Thankee, no, Mr. Dent ; I like the human 
voice, I do. I don't care for your rosin and 
scrapings, and violins and violincellers — not 
I ! Give me a good song, say I." 

" Oh, but we shall have " 

" Yes, I know — the peeanner ; but that's 
not much. It don't speak like a human voice, 
you see." 

" I flatter myself," said Mr. Dent, with an 
air of importance, "that you would not be 
otherwise than gratified with our vocal 
strains, mum." 
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" Are you and Mr. Grinde agoing to sing 
duets, then ? " 

" No, mum, a trio and a quartette/' 

" Indeed 1 and -who is the third, then ? " 

" Hem ! Miss Rock has kindly " — he 
blushed, for he knew he was on delicate 
ground. 

^' If you mean that Miss Rock is agoing to 
take 'Melia's place, you're mistaken, that's 
all. She aint going to do no such thing, or 
my name's not Mary Cressy." 

" You will find yourself mistaken, mum . 
Mr. Rock has promised his niece shall lend 
her aid." 

" Then Mr. Rock had better pay his niece's 
bills and his own. Look here — putting the 
large ledger over the counter, and opening it 
at the letter R. There, sir, there ! add up 
them items, and you will find it comes to 
7/. 11^. lOjef. It aint perfessional to tell 
such things ; but it makes my blood boil, it 
do — owing this two year; she can't pay it. 
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nor he neither, 'tis my belief; but," con- 
tinued the furious greengroceress, " if that 
money aint paid down here before height 
o'clock to-morrow morning, I'll know the 
reason why.** She slammed-to the book 
with a loud smack, and placing her arms 
akimbo, she asked if Mr. Dent and Mr. Grinde 
would like to make up the money between 
them. This proposition was made with a 
triumphant grin ; she knew how valuable 
was money to both gentlemen. 

Poor Mr. Dent was sadly discomposed at 
this last blow. He ran over in his mind 
whether he might possibly lump the money 
into his attendance on 'Melia ; but no, — that 
healthy young lady was nearly well, and had 
declined camphor draughts and quinine pills 
to aid in her restoration ; so he gazed blankly 
on Mrs. Cressy's infuriated face, and was 
silent, when a light step was heard behind 
him, and Sabina tripped into the shop, and in 
her pretty, childish voice hoped Miss Cressy 
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was better. She looked pleadingly into the 
angry face opposed to her ; for she knew she 
had been in fault for what she could not 
help. 

Mr. Dent's kind heart ached for the poor 
girl. " For certainly she is going to catch it 
now," said he to himself. 

" As to that/^ Miss Rock, 'Melia will be 
well in a few days, if folks had but the man- 
ners to wait for her.'' 

" The infection, my dear madam, the in- 
fection. The sweet young ladies at Tregear 
— 'twould never do." 

" Nobody asked your opinion, Mr. Dent." 

" Really, Mrs. Cressy, my professional re- 
putation '^ 

" Phew ! That for your reputation ! ^' said 
the furious woman. " And now, little miss, 
are you going to pay up, or not ? I don't 
want no humbug." 

"I called for that purpose," said Sabina, 
taking out the needle-book ; and Mr. Dent's 
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filets Au^htni with pleasure, whilst Mrs. Cressj s 
wIv^kUkI into paleness. Sabina counted out 
tht> moui^T. And waited for the receipt. 

Mr. IKmt did not leave the shop till he had 
9i^u this (>art of the transaction completed, 
Aiid tht^u ht^ made a sweeping bow, and went 
^' wUh a jork of delight in his gait. 

*' If I didn*t attend them professionally, I'd 
U^vvr buy a twi>-penny cabbage there again 
^^ K>^' a$ t Utv ; but I can't afford to quarrel 
with ihi^iiu though the last potatoes they sent 
\^\nv vIi^5k\^W5^hI. aiui two-pence a peck dearer 
Ou^u VJc\hukV at the other end of the town. 
\ sX\^^\\ at^x^Md Grwn s ; it s a pity." 

Wh^u 5>alui\a n>tumeti home she had not 
vH^^Uul her uuu\ though in her newly-born 
KvMH\vr vvt' vlebl d\e had called on Mr. Mitford, 
aud (viid the iuuall $um owing for her muslin 
\U\\v^ auvi had [HTformed the same act of 
\lu(^\ at (he Knumaker & She had still ten 
)>\MUul< and ;s\nue wld silver, and she longed 
lv> buy «ometluttg for her great-uncle and 
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for old Susan. A ribbon to' be pinned round 
old Susan^s cap she did buy, not believing she 
would trouble herself to inquire whether it 
was paid for, or whence came the money, but 
she feared her uncle^s scrutiny, and felt sure 
that he would receive nothing of the purchase 
of which he did not know the history. 
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^;?A. 3sa.^ jr i:» mcr » jbsB!iiik^c 

x;34». tat "tasmatfft iCOBtiL :&ac. JBsgscr jwhw 

;iLci^a ir^;^^ w^k^ iiol ami on issr seboH bed, 

Iliwt :J^mu» rdiccffij at pkk prnt azki w^ 
wvttvmnoi^ iraoL vicni sie aauolii beg some 

'^ Cth^c^" ^<tf skii. ^ 5:^ ^^£is Cii^c iHfficer how 
I iMlk : ^0^ >rdl 3LCC ^^ iOiar^ : ^ bcLE there 
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a little lingering hope that he might come 
after all. 

She was up in her little room in the middle 
of the day. She heard a knock at the door, 
and listened. She was sure she distinguished 
the name of Miss Rock, and she called to 
Susan, after the door had been closed, to 
come up to her. Sabina had been adding a 
little lace to her white muslin dress, and 
having tried it on once more, she was un- 
dressed and unable to run down to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

^' Coming, miss,'^ Susan answered ; but she 
came not. 

Presently Sabina heard flap, flap, flap 
going on in the back yard, and knew that 
Susan was beating mats against the sill of 
the back door. 

" Horrid old woman ! I hate her ! ** said 
the impatient girl. " I had better have dressed 
at once and gone down myself" 

When she had accomplished this, she met 
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Susan ascending the stairs slowly, with a 
covered basket in one hand, and a roll of 
mats in the other. 

'' You see> miss^ I thought I might as well 
beat the mats first, just to save two walks up 
stairs." 

'' What is it ? Where did it come from ? 
What is inside ? '^ 

" Lor, miss, I can't telL A boy brought 
it. Says he, ' Do Mr. Rock live here ? ' 
* Yes,' says I. * Then,* says he, ' this is for 
Miss Keck ; ' and he turned away without 
another word. 

Sabina went into her room, and guessed 
the contents of the basket by the combination 
of perfumes which it exhaled, even before the 
cover was removed. It was full of hot-house 
flowers, exquisite in form, colour, and scent, 
nud cut with the utmost recklessness as to 
coining buds, which a gardener's hand would 
^ Imvo spared for future blossoms. No gardener 
hud collocted these fragile beauties. Amongst 
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others there were stems of the passion flower 
as flexile and far more lovely than the night- 
shade, which Sabina had half twined into a 
wreath when she walked through the wood 
with Mr. Tresillian. She sat down flushed 
and trembling with her happy consciousness. 
It was so very kind of him to remember 
what she had said. He must like her a little. 
Then growing pale at the suggestion — "I 
wonder if these flowers mean anything ? 
Flowers have meanings sometimes.'' She had 
some confused notion of having seen a little 
book called the " Language of Flowers/' and 
of a story — a very old and forgotten one — 
called the "Indian Cottage/' in which a 
Pariah woos his love by placing in her way a 
poppy, which was to indicate the following 
sentiment — "I burn ; " the gauzy scarlet 
leaves being the flame, the heart-shaped seed 
enclosed by them the heart, and the black 
stamen representing the ashes into which it 
was being consumed ; but this poppy had 
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been a field flower, and these were all hot- 
house prodactions, which, no doubt, accounted 
for the absence of this expected tell-tale 
weed. 

^^ Vm glad there is no mignonnette ; that 
means, * Your qualities surpass yonr charms,' " 
said Sabina. "Here is a lorely branch of 
myrtle, with its blossoms like white stars/' 

** The myrtle bough bids lorere Kve." 

Now, did he mean this ? Did he mean 

anything, or nothing ? 

Sabina left this question, which has in all 
time so distracted the minds of her sex, to be 
solved by futurity. One thing was clear, he 
had sent her the flowers, and she might 
arrange a beautiful wreath before night. 

Who bolted the door of her little room, and 
Hilt down to her work. Some flowers were 
too largo, and the stiff stems of others made 
thoni uiuuanagcablo ; but she succeeded at 
length to her satisfaction, for the three- 
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cornered bit of looking-glass reflected a lovely 
image. 

When this was completed, a terrible 
thought overwhelmed her. If she wore this 
wreath of hot-house flowers, how could she 
account for their possession ? She must be 
reduced, like Faust^s Marguerite, to exhibit 
her ornaments to an old Susan instead of old 
Martha. If Mr. Orellan should observe on the 
wreath in the presence of her uncle, into what 
a labyrinth of Hes should she not be plunged 
to account for her having them. 

" Pretty creatures ! " said Sabina, placing 
them carefully in water. " Never mind ; they 
will last longer for not being exposed to the 
heat of the concert-room." 

She took a carnation and a bit of geranium, 
however, to fasten into the front of her dress, 
and twisted them carefully together with a 
piece of netting-silk. 

Would it be a fine night 1 An important 
question to Sabina's white dress, as she must 
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walk through the tonn oyer the streets on- 
graced b J flat paTement 

Both she and her nnde were silent during 
their erening meaL The old man was re- 
Tolying a little plan in his own head, which 
he did not confide to his niece, and she was 
occupied in nervous anxiety as to the circum- 
stances of the erening. She did not doubt 
her musical powers ; she had the confidence 
possessed by all endowed with genius, that 
she should deserre success ; but, would he 
be there ? What would applause be if he 
heard it not ? She felt a conviction creeping 
over her that he would not go to the concert, 
and she was half inclined to sit down and 
cry. 

It was time to go. 

She wrapped her cloak over the spotless 
white dress, and placing its hood over her 
head, she went into the sitting-room and 
kissed her uncle^s bald head tenderly. 

" Wish me success, uncle, and pray do not 
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sit up for me — now mind, you must not 
Susan, do not let Mr. Rock sit up." 

The door closed after her, and she was 
gone. When she reached the concert-room, 
which was held at the hotel in the very ball- 
room in which poor Sabina's mortifications 
among the pupils had been manifold, she 
found the performers assembled in the tea- 
room, in a state of nervous trepidation, which 
left no space for sympathy with any terrors 
but their individual ones. 

Mr. Temple had damaged one of the 
strings of his violoncello, and doubted its 
lasting through the evening. He had sent 
to the music-shop, but the unfeeling owner of 
silver wire and catgut strings had sent a long- 
standing account back, with a notice that if 
Mr. Temple wanted a silver string, he had 
better pay for what he owed there already. 
Unless money was forthcoming, the string 
would not be. Mr. Mudge, of the music- 
shop, knew that the churchwardens had that 
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morning granted the organist a gratuity of 
ten pounds in addition to his salary. 
■ Mr. Temple hesitated ; perhaps the string 
might last ; but there was a suspicious flaw 
in the circle of silver wire. 

He would risk it. Ten pounds were pre- 
cious rarities to him, and he could not bear 
to throw them away on an old account. 

Mr. Dent had a "heart bowed down by 
weight of woe/^ for he had received a violent 
letter from Mrs. Cressy, declining his profes- 
sional services for the future. 

" Must call to-morrow, and try to make it 
up/' he said. 

Mr. Grinde had made himself nearly sick 
by eating Mr. Dent's cough lozenges, which 
Mr. Dent himself was too wise to taste, 
though both gentlemen had colds. 

The pianist could not get the piano and 
the violins into tune together, and the perspi- 
ration stood on his brow in the violence of 
his efforts. 
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" Half-past six. They'll be here at seven, 
though it don't begin till half-past. Keep 
the doors fast, for the love of heaven, till I 
try once more." 

" You are very near it now," said Sabina, 
kindly ; and the pianist was grateful for the 
first words of encouragement he had heard. 

" That is the note which is faulty/' she 
continued. " That A flat is too sharp." He 
altered the tone a sixteenth, according to 
her ear, and was satisfied. Now the violin 
players must do their duty ; and the scrap- 
ing and squeaking was deafening. Sabina 
forgot her anxieties in the troubles around 
her, and when the doors were opened and 
the company thronged in, her heart had 
ceased to beat so tumultuously. 

A green curtain had been placed before 
the platform on which the performers were 
raised, as it was thought that thus a better 
effect would be produced than by their seeing 
the votaries of Apollo coming in one by one. 



3M»e if irew op, SdbhnL peeped tibrouglL a 
^xxeodhr oUjdUiieL made hy s cokmy of moths^ 
31 se who WGT^ luessiiL. 

Ill :iie ^laiEL row aK La^ SKrah, and at 
die esid *j£ the Aaia the ^vemesB fibuiked a 
ixnr of joang laifies firam. l^regear, amongst 
wiumu imw grown to womanhood^ Safaina 

hear rbral of tbe fidr locks ; bat 

heaR sank imion her, finr Jbr. TresOIian 

m^ t^fiieL 

Of wiiaiK use was now tibe white nuidin so 
caremil^ kept Irani isv^rj stain ? Of what use 
die oazmadon which sraTe warmth and fife to 
its siowy &Ids I Of what use the magnifi- 
cenc vuice. of the possesaon of which Sabina 
was 5o well aware ? In the extremity of her 
disappoinonent ^e cared not for it, nor for 
anyduDur in Efe. HoweTer, the work must 
be done* the songs must be sung ; but Sabina 
needed not to appear till thej wanted her, 
and die remained alone in the tea-room. 
The OTerture to Ihn Gioranni was first 
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performed by the piano, violins, and violon- 
cello. 

It was respectably played, and the audience, 
not being tired, applauded kindly. 

The approbation was not sufficiently con- 
tinued to demand an encore, however, and 
"The Curfew*' followed, which brought 
Sabina to the front of the foot-lights. 

When she came forward in her simple 
white dress, her dark clusters of rich hair 
falling over her shoulders in ringlets, her 
extreme youth, and the flush on her cheeks, 
produced by her appearing in the presence of 
so large an assembly, so impressed the towns- 
folk of Deepindale that they wondered why 
they had never before found out Sabina's 
excessive beauty. 

When the three voices began, 

** Hark the curfew's solemn sound, 
Silent darkness spreads around,'* 

her voice was measured and tremulous ; for, 
several rows back, seated on one of the forms, 
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Uv^uin^ on that woU-remembered 
t)iHt oUl l^Ul hoad, whose dimmed eyes 
uv^v tixtnl on his niece, with a yeaming lore 
and auxiotv that pierced her very hearL 

'* How Yory naughty and impmdent in 
undo to oi^n\o here, — he will be iD, — I most 
do niY iH^t to please him/' 

'|Mu\>^o hurried disjointed thoughts passed 
thi\>ugh !Sabina*s mind before she arrived at 
*' S^Jonm l>arkuess.** 

Hy the tinto that the treble voice rises to 
and holvls the high notes in 



'' Hoaw ii wuitcti on tlio lover's heart, 
Who Uavoji with » siigh his talo half told, 



tt 



tbe boaut)' of the half notes, and Sabina's 
oousciou5inoi4i5 of the power and wealth of her 
vuioo steadied it, and she gave the passage 
with a richness and correctness, which affected 
the oonipany though they knew not where- 
fore. The beautiful allegro movement, " O'er 
the Dewy Green,'* excited the audience, even 
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the least musical, with pleasurable sensations, 
and the encore was universal. 

Sabina withdrew to the tea-room and to 
solitude, whilst a duet between the flute and 
piano was executed successfully. 

Then followed a fantasia on the piano, 
which was to be succeeded by " The Soldier 
Tired/' 

Sabina had given to this bravura all her 
care and attention, having heard that it was 
considered to be the touchstone of vocal 
excellence, and that all young vocalists were 
expected to prove their ability or inability by 
this test. 

The pianist looked round at her to see if 
she were nervous, but Sabina's hands did not 
tremble as she placed the open book on the 
piano for his benefit, — ^not for her own, for 
her memory, as well as her voice, was perfect. 

As he preluded, she looked at her uncle to 
judge if he were anxious ; another head in 
the glory of youth and beauty was beside 
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that of Mr. Rock. Mr. Tresillian had come 
in during the last performance, and the occu- 
pier of the seat next to him, seeing the mem- 
ber for the borough looking for a place, had 
risen poUtely, and given up his own. 

The pleasure of seeing him made Sabina's 
cheeks flush, and her eyes sparkle into added 
beauty. She felt triumphant ; she knew she 
should sing well, and poured out such rich 
and spirit-stirring tones that the audience 
held their breath to hear, their attention 
being, it must be confessed, heightened by 
the evident approbation felt by the Tregear 
party, headed by Lady Sarah. When her 
ladyship listened so attentively, and gently 
beat time with the sticks of her fan on the 
whitest of kid gloves, the music mtist merit 
the attention of the townsfolk of Deepin- 
dale. 

The song ceased, and there was a rapturous 
call for its repetition. The stick had begun 
to join in the applause; but struck with a 



^ 
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sudden consciousness that the chantress was 
too nearly allied to him to allow of any 
expression of opinion without breach of eti- 
quette, Mr. Rock restrained his impatient 
energies. There was a little pause, and 
Sabina stooped her pretty head, and whis- 
pered something to the performer on the 
piano, who bowed in reply, and, preluding on 
another key, played the symphony of one 
of Dibdin's old sea-songs. Sabina felt her 
power, and determined her auditors should 
feel the beauty of some of her uncle's favou- 
rite melodies. 

We give the words, which will sound 
strange to the ears of the present generation, 
so wholly are they forgotten, and so com- 
pletely out of date : — 

** Wlien 'tis night and the mid-watch is come, 
And chilly mists hang o*er the darkened main, 
Then sailors think of their far distant home. 
And of the friends they ne'er may see again. 
But when the fighfs begun. 
Each serving at his gun. 
Should any thought of home come o'er their laind, 

X 2 
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Tbink ool J iLonli the daj be 
Hoir 'twoald chi^r 
Their hearts to bear 
That their old cooiiMuxioii lie vas obcl 



" Or, mj lad, if joa a mistzess '. 

Hare left on shore, some piettj girl and tme. 
Who many a ni^t dodi. listen to the wind. 
And sighs to think bofv it ma j fiue with yon ; 
But when the fiat's began. 
Each senring at his gmi. 
Should any thon^t of her ccnne o'er your mind. 
Think only shonld the day be won. 
How 'twould cheer 
Her heart to hear 
That her own trae sailor he was one.^ 

Sabina sang the first four lines quietly, as 
if relating facts ; but when the movement 
quickened into, — 

** But when the fight's begun. 
Each 8e^^-ing at his gun," 

her countenance and her enunciation spoke 
the liveliest enthusiasm. 
At the line, — 

** How 'twould cheer," 

her voice rose and held the high note, and 
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giving way to her fancy, she made an ad 
libitum grace, running up the scale and de- 
scending in half-notes, till she came to the 
next line, — 

** Their hearts to hear 
That their own true sailor he had won,'* 

came with a mixture of triumph and pathos 
that lived for years after in the memory of 
her auditors. 

In "The Soldier Tired'' she had asto- 
nished by her brilliancy ; now she touched 
by her exquisite tenderness. She looked at 
her uncle, but his head was bowed ; to con- 
ceal the tears he was ashamed to call atten- 
tion to by the use of his handkerchief. At 
his side the handsome countenance of Mr. 
TresilUan was beaming with pleasure at her 
success. 

Sabina was very happy. 

The concert afterwards flagged in interest 
till the concluding quartette — " The Redcross 
Knight," in which Sabina's voice rang out so 
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ciik£ vC iiT? ier head turned,'' he went on 
^ ^ hiiaxse^l and it seemed not un- 
^v >riea at the condusiiHi of " The Red- 
<xv>^ Ka%ht^" when the applause had in 
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some degree subsided, Lady Sarah, who was 
looking younger and handsomer than ever, 
caught the eye of the young songstress, who 
had been watching her fair-haired rival of 
former days, and made a sign to her to come 
to her. Like the fancied attendants of 
Malvolio, " twelve men with an obedient 
start *^ rushed forward to assist Miss Rock to 
descend from the platform. At any other 
time she might have scrambled down as she 
could ; but now she was favoured by the 
notice of Lady Sarah, and was the favourite 
of the evening. During the performance 
Lady Sarah had been struck by a brilliant 
idea. She remembered that crowned heads 
and great folks often rewarded public per- 
formers by some token of their admiration, 
and of their appreciation of their services in 
contributing to the amusement of the public, 
and she thought how grand a stroke of policy 
it would be, and how graceful an act, were 
she to sacrifice one of her trinkets in aid of 
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her son's popularity. She looked at her 
fingers^ and saw on one a diamond, which 
always made her feel melancholy, she said- 
She had given it in token of girlish friend- 
ship, and at the death of the recipient it had 
been, at that friend's request, returned to 
her. It was handsome and valuable, but she 
felt she could part with it with satisfaction in 
such a cause. When Sabina was led up to 
her ladyship with great state by Mr. Temple, 
Mr. Dent and Mr. Grinde following to enjoy 
the triumph, and perhaps to receive a few 
personal compliments — ^at any event, a Uttle 
notice from the great lady — this majestic 
beauty made a little speech, which she had 
arranged in her memory after she had deter- 
mined on sacrificing her ring to her son's 
and her own popularity. 

" Permit me to ofier to your acceptance,'' 
said she, " a small token of remembrance of 
the great gratification your musical talent 
has this evening afibrded me ; " and she 
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placed the ring on the small hand Sabina 
presented, timidly. 

" Oh, my lady, you were always too good 
to me,'' replied Sabina, her eyes humid with 
emotion, expressing all the gratitude which 
her tongue refused to utter. 

The lady was quite satisfied with the giver 
and with the recipient of the gift, and arose 
with a stately gesture, drawing the folds of 
her cashmere shawl around her, whilst 
Sabina stood by to let her pass. Her son 
pressed forward to offer his arm to Lady 
Sarah, and conducted'^ her to the tea-room, 
from whence he returned immediately, and 
addressing Sabina, said, " My mother has 
begged you to accept the use of her carriage 
to take you home ; she is going to take some 
tea, and will not require it till it returns/' 
This was uttered in an audible voice ; then, 
in a low tone, " No wreath ? '' 

" I dared not,'' said Sabina, blushing ; " but 
he carriage — oh, if I might " 
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" Might ! of course. Lady Sarah wishes 
it. It rains, too." 

" It is not that," said Sabina, more and 
more confused ; " but if you would take Mr. 
Rock ? I don't mind wet in the least — ^that 
is — ^not much,'' she added, looking down on 
her dress. 

" Hang it ! " exclaimed Mr. Tresillian to 
himself. " I wanted ' sweet Ann Page,' and 
I have not even * a lubberly boy,' but an infirm 
old man thrown into the bargain ! " But he 
only said he should be deUghted to place 
Lady Sarah's carriage at Mr. Rock's disposal, 
and changed his intention of accompanying 
Sabina home alone in the carriage, the idea 
of which had set his heart into tumults, into 
handing her to the door of it, and then fetch- 
ing her uncle and depositing him safely by 
her side, the old sailor protesting vigorously 
that he did not desire so unworthily to oc- 
cupy the vehicle, destined to a fairer freight. 

Mr. Tresillian held out his hand to the 
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veteran that he might imprison the soft 
fingers of Sabina for an instant, who was 
so disturbed by the pressure of his, that 
she was scarcely conscious of anything else 
till the carriage-door was shut, and he was 
gone. 
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